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The Truman Doctrine: 
Foreign and Domestic 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—President Truman pro- 

vided the key for understanding his evalua- 

tion, of the problems which confront the 
American people when he said in the course of his 
Jefferson Day dinner speech: 

“The foreign policy of this country transcends in 
importance any other question confronting us.” 

It is speeches such as last Saturday night’s which 
account for President ‘Truman’s rising stock in public 
esteem. There were portions of that speech that hit 
the bull’s-eve. 

It was an important speech—one of the most im- 
portant of our tine. For in it the President laid down 
in plain words a new national policy. That new policy 
extends the scope of the Monroe Doctrine beyond the 
Western’ Hemisphere to the whole world. 

“Out of the silence of oppressed peoples, out of 
the despair of those who have lost freedom, there 
comes lo us an expression of longing. Repeated ag 
and again, in many tongues, from many directions, 
is i par a ol men. women and children for the freedom 
that Thomas Jefferson proclaimed as an inalienable 
right. 

“When we hear the cry for freedom arising from 
shores bevond our own, we can take heart from the 
words of Thomas Jefferson. In his letter to President 
Monroe. urging the adoption of what we now know 
as the Monroe Doctrine, he wrote: 

**Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this 
proposition offers of declaring our protest against 
the atrocious violations of the rights of nations by 
the interference of any one in the internal affairs of 
another.’ 

“We. like Jefferson, have witnessed atrocious vio- 
lations of the rights of nations... . 

“We, too, have declared our protest. 

“We must make that protest effective by aiding 
those peoples whose freedoms are endangered by 
foreign pressures. 

“We must take a positive stand. It is no longer 
enough merely to say, ‘We don’t want war.’ We must 
act in time-—ahead of time—to stamp out the 
smoldering beginnings of any conflicts that may 
threaten to spread over the world. 

“We know how the fire starts. We have seen it 
before-—aggression by the strong against the weak, 
openly by the use of armed force and secretly by 
infiltration. We know how the fire spreads. And we 
know how it ends. 

“Let us not underestimate the task before us. The 
burden of our responsibility today is greater, even 
considering the size and resources of our expanded 
nation. than it was in the time of Jefferson and 
Monroe. For the peril to man’s freedom that existed 
then exists now on a much smaller earth—an earth 
whose broad oceans have shrunk and whose natural 


protections have been taken away by new weapons 


of destruction. ... 
“Ou responsibility is to stand guard before the 
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An Editorial— 


Dead-knd Diplomacy 


N UTILITY and frustration must fill the hearts 
of many delegates to the conferences at Moscow 
and Lake Success. The solemn proceedings con- 

tinue according to protocol, and are duly reported at 
length by a corps of busy correspondents. Hope 
Hutters feebly whenever Molotov or Gromyko makes 
some slight verbal concession. But the stalemate can- 


not be broken. 


Gromvko is the hero of the hour to listening thou- 
sands at Lake Success, clumsily posing as the savior 
of the United Nations and of Big Three unity, upon 
which, he insists, it must rest. To abolish the veto 
would be to abolish unanimity, to sow discord. To 
achieve unity, it is only necessary, Gromyko hints, 
for the other nations to accept the wisdom of the 
Soviet delegates. 

And so it goes, day after day, with nothing im- 
portant achieved. The foreign ministers and dele- 
gates of great powers, their equanimity carefully 
preserved, persevere in this dull game, without much 
pretense of progress toward peace. Since the Soviets 
reject the major proposals of the other three cate- 
gorically, they go on to discuss minor points on 
which there can be some measure of agreement. But 
whether they talk about reparations, or the Austrian 
treaty, or the police powers of the future German 
state, the discussion ends where it began. When the 
sun sets upon each magnificent performance of this 
farce, the weary delegates rise with a deepened feeling 


of despair. They have not squared the circle. 


The waiting world is consoled by the assurance 
that final decisions will be taken in six months, at 


ig Four. The political 


the next conference of the B 
strategists foresee that Russia will be unable to resist 
longer than that, because of het desperate need for 
1 ‘parations, Molotov will finally be forced to accept 
the US proposal for the economic unity of Germany. 


Then peace in Central Europe will be achieved. 


Gromyko Is Right 


DAVID J. DALLIN 


Health Insurance Now 
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Kafka and His Crities 


ISAAC ROSENFELD 


This six-months’ optimism is false. Tt is true that 
the economic situation in the USSR is terrible—worse 
than the delegates and correspondents who have seen 
only Moscow are aware. Furthermore. many of the 
nations within the Soviet sphere are on the verge of 
starvation, and Russia cannot come to their rescue as 
aid from the USA decreases. Nevertheless, those who 
assume that Russia will make important political 
concessions in exchange for economic aid, do not 
know Stalin. ‘ i 

More than once the United States has proposed to 
make huge loans to Moscow, as well as delivery of 
great supplies of goods, on condition that the Soviet 
Government abandon the policy of. aggressive ex- 
pansion, permit free elections, and respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of neighboring 
nations. Roosevelt and Hull attempted to make such 
a deal, and Truman and Byrnes followed the same 
futile policy for a while. It was in vain. They all 
had to learn the simple truth that Stalin is determined 
to carry out his great design at any price. 

Resistance to Soviet expansion by the West is in- 
terpreted to the people of the Soviet Union as the 
blackmail of warmongering imperialists. Their hard- 
ships and sacrifices are blamed on America. 

And so the Moscow conference is part of the war 
of nerves waged by the East against the West. Stalin 
is unwilling to abandon his great design; Marshall 
and Bevin are not inclined to. return to the policy of 
appeasement after two years of its failure. This war 
of nerves has reached the point where Stalin, con- 
trary to diplomatic protocol. did not invite Marshall 
to the Kremlin, nor did the American Secretary ask 
to see the Kremlin boss. The stalemate is complete. 

We have neither war nor peace, but a dead-end. 
The interminable discussions are becoming meaning- 
less. The time for great decisions. for the USA to 
take the political initiative in order to avert the 


calamity of war, has arrived. 
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Gromyko Is Right 


in common with methods of international cooperatiqn;”’ 


“Sin actions (as the proposed U.S 


LOOKING 
WORLD 


a By David J. Dallin ——$—— 
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. aid to Greece and Turkey) have nothing 


Andrei Gromyko told 


the Security Council of the United Nations; the United States resorts to 
“unilateral action” and “ignores the United Nations organization”; “this action. deals 


a serious blow to its authority.” 


In the course of the last two years, the Soviet Government has concluded a series 
of treaties with Yugoslavia,-Poeland,-and Czechoslovakia; only parts of these treaties 


have- been published. 
instructors, and financial loans. -What 
the United States intends to do now has 
been abundantly praticed by-the Soviet 
Government. The unpublished parts of 
the agreements include, ne doubt, details 
ef military aid which both portion pre- 
fer to keep secret. 

In fact, who has supplied guns and 
tanks to the relatively strong Yugoslav 
army under Tito? Where do the hun- 
dreds of thousands of rifles come from 
with which his troops, menacing Trietste, 
Austria, and Greece, are armed? The 
Polish war industry, never extensive or 
efficient, has been unable to arm the new 
Polish Army. Postwar supplies to the 
Polish military forces have come from 
Russia. In these countries of Eastern 
Europe everybody knows about the Rus- 
gian instructors with the armed forces 
and the civilian NKVD representatives 
in the secret police. Even Czechoslo- 
wakia’s military establishment uses a 
number of military experts from Soviet 
Russia. 

If such actions undermine the prestige 
and the influence of the United Nations, 
the first blows were dealt long before 
Truman announced his new “doctrine.” 
The prestige of the UN was already at 











Report From Paris 





They -provide for assistance with arms, military and civilian 





a rather low ebb when Gromyko rose to 
accuse everybody except his own governe 
ment of “unilateral action.’ 

However, there is‘a>profound differs 
ence between assistance to an aggressive, 
militant Yugoslavia and the defense of 
the independence of Turkey and Greece, 

* 7” * 
Ely Culbertson Is 
An Awful Warmonger 


Evy CULBERTSON’S article in last 
week's issue of The New Leader was 
new proof of his untiring efforts to save 
what can be saved of the United Nations, 
to maintain the principle of international 
cooperation against overwhelming odds. 
A few months ago Culbertson published 
a book, entitled Must We Fight Russia?, 
in which he likewise was trying to find 
a way to avoid war through concerted 
action of the Western nations. 

Here is how the authoritative New 
Times in Moseow presents the political 
views of Ely Culbertson to Russian 
readers. According to this publication, 
Culbertson “advoeates a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union’; he speaks 
a “frankly imperialist, aggressive lan« 
guage.” 
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“The United Nations must, according 
to his plans, become an obedient tool 
of American imperialism. The United 
States will dictate ‘a universal law’ for 
the governing of the world.” 

And no one in Russia may question 
the interpretation of the New Times or 
check its veracity. 

+ *” os 


New Orientation? 


An important reorientation of Soviet 
policy toward the so-called Western Bloe 
is apparently under way; this new trend 
seems to have passed virtually unnoticed 
in the press. 

Writing in the New Times, I. Taigin 














MARSHALL 
At Last a Foreign Policy the Rus- 
sians Can't Pretend to 
Misunderstand 


{the pen-name of Ivan Maisky, now edi« 
tor of that publication of the Foreign 
Ministry) stresses the “anti-American 
tendency” inherent in the plans of the 
Western Bloc. According to Taigin, the 
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Western Bloc comprises the nations of 
Western Europe whose colonial possege 
sions are threatened by the expanding 
policy of the United States. These naw 
tions “seek mutual assistance in oppose 
ing the new menace which, though it hag 
not yet assumed too concrete a shape, ig 
nevertheless a threatening ghost on the 
horizon.” 

Besides, Taigin contends, economie 
rivalry is developing between the USA! 
and Britain in the struggle for world 
markets, and English industrialists try, 
to “create in the territories of the West« 
ern Bloc either a monopoly of trade or, 
at least, a domain of trading privileges” 
for themselves. 

A lack of understanding of internae 
tional realities is manifest in these 
concepts. It is important, however, te 
remember that they revive an old idea 
of Stalin’s, who has more than once pres 
dicted a fateful clash between the United 
States and Britain and for more than 
one decade based his policies on this age 
sumption. In the 1920’s and 1930’g 
Maisky ardently supported this Stalinist 
theory of the “inevitability” of an Angloe 
American conflict. 

Now he once again sees a growing 
antagonism, with Britain striving to cone 
solidate Western Europe in opposition to 
the USA. Favorable prospects for Soviet 
foreign policy are invariably tied, up 
with the anticipation of a struggle bes 
tween the Western Bloc and the United 
States. 

The Soviet attitude toward a Western 
Bloc was violently negative not so long 
ago. Last December, however, the 
French Communists surprised the world 
by approving the treaty with Britain; 
somewhat later Stalin, in his letter te 
Bevin, consented to prolong the Angloe 
Soviet Treaty of 1942 —‘“which certain 
changes.” To the extent to which Amerie 
can policy ,has stiffened and grown 
stronger, Stalin’s attitude toward Britain 
and her Western-Bloc ideas has changed 
s0 as to encourage the consolidation off 
an anti-American combination and te 
invite conflict between the last two none 
Soviet giants, 

It is superfluous to add how erroneous 
is this picture of the world as seen 
through the Kremlin windows. And it is 
not difficult to foresee the failure of a 
policy based on such a fantastic basis. 








“) he State of the Freneh Press 


By Louis Ramon 


New Leader Correspondent in Paris 


ARIS—The decree by which French 
newspapers have been controlled 
since the departure of the Germang 

has been cancelled. Under it, no paper 
could be printed without the formal 
authorization of the Government. For 
two and a half years “liberated” France 
has lived under a press regime which 
resembles more the “Oriental democe 
racy” dear to Tito and Stalin than 
under any genuinely free administration 
known among the nations of the West. 
The Communist Party and a section of 
the Socialist Party favored prolonging 
ous and totalitarian decree, 


and despite the lapse of this particular 


this ignomir 
nstrument of control, freedom of the 
press is far from being restored in 
France. 

As soon the Provisional Government 
moved from Algiers te Paris, it took a 
series of measures designed to give a 
monopoly of information to the parties 


of which it was composed. It was thought 
wse to deprive the non-conformist 
“, ght’ of the means whereby it might 


: Las 
have imparted its views to the pubiic, 


In principle, the right to print wags to 
be extended to all publications which 
Zedised to appe&F at the time of the ar- 
rival of the Germans. But in practice, 
@very Minister of Information refused 


permission to every paper or periodical 
which seemed to him likely to express 
opposition to the Government. At the 
end of February, nearly a thousand re« 
quests to start publication had piled up 





THOREZ 
The William Z. Foster of French CP 


at the Ministry of Information, requests 
which had been denied because of the 


fact that these journals would be op- 


posed to the tripartite regime. Simul- 
taneously, the publications favorable to 
the Government were increasing in 
number—especially those of the Com« 
munists. 

It was said that these restrictions 
Were necessary because of the paper 
shortage. But there was always paper 
enough for the press that supported the 
Government. 

All of the papers which appeared 
during the occupation were forbidden, 
If you take into account the measures 
taken against all of the journalists con- 
nected with the papers which operated 
under German control, it is difficult to 
understand the animus agaist the mere 
names, the mere titles of the papers. 
This is to be explained in terms of the 
desire of the new masters of the situ- 
ation — especially the Communists — to 
secure a monopoly for the so-called Re- 
sistance press. People like to read the 
old papers in the old format and with 
the familiar names. If the well-known 
had been continued with new policies and 
editors, the Communists with their new 
publications would have had a hard time 
securing and holding masses of readers. 

It should be added that the majority 
of the editors and writers of these new 
papers were novices. Only an artificial 
new journals 


monopoly could protect the 
t 


against competition... It was necessary, 


then, to clean out the old papers and 
drive from their jobs a host of old and 
experienced journalists who had had 
nothing to do with the Germans. Their 
ability and talent were a_ threat to the 
newcomers, Those who suffered most 
from this drive were the writers known 
for their anti-Stalinism. Since these men 
could not be prosecuted as collaborators 
and it was impossible to forbid them to 
write, they were silenced by the simple 
device of suppressing the papers upon 
which they were employed. 

” * - 
Public Opinion 
Under State Control 


Bor even these measures did not go 
far enough to suit the beneficiaries of 
this policy. In order to bring about total 
subordination of the press to the state, 
the first Constituent Assembly, in the 
spring of 1946, passed a law which is 
unique, a law providing for the taking 
over of all the papers which appeared 
during the occupation, even those which 
had been cleared by the tribunals of 
the Resistance because absolutely nothe 
ing could be proved against them, The 
only distinction made between the pa 
pers exonerated and those condemned 
was that those in the second group were 
confiscated while the owners of those in 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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edifice of lasting peace which, after 30 
long a time, is at last being built. 

“That edifice is the United Nations. 

“The function of the United Nations 
is to quench the flames wherever they 
may break out; to watch throughout the 
world and extinguish every spark that 
comes from a difference between govern- 
ments; to do this, if possible, through 
the machinery of peaceful arbitration, 
put to do it in any case. This is so, even 
if armed confliet must be prevented by 
the use of an international police force. 

“We believe that formula is sound and 
workable. Our faith in it is strong and 
sesolute. The United Nations is man’s 
hope of putting out, and keeping out, 
phe fires of war for all time. In support- 
jng the United Nations we must, when 
necessary, supplement its activities. By 
aiding free nations to maintain their 
freedom we strengthen the United Na- 
tions in the performance of its func- 
tions.” 

It is on this basis, therefore, that 
President Truman views the matter of 
direct financial and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. The President sees 


it as an obvious truth that the nature. 


of the Greek and Turkish Governments 
is not the point at issue. The issue is 
that Soviet arming of Communists to 


‘wage a civil war in Greece, and Soviet 


threats against Turkey constitute, in 
the words of Jefferson and Truman, 
“atrocious violations of the rights of 
nations.” By its atrocious actions the 
Soviet Union has become the warmonger 
of the world and the threat against the 
peace edifice of the United Nations. 

One may think that in adopting this 
position the United States is too late, 
now that the Soviet Union already has 
dominion over Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, 
Finland and Outer Mongolia. 

But it can hardly be argued in good 
faith that the United States is doing the 
wrong thing in profiting by the lessons 
of Munich and what happened to the 
peace of the world when the democracies 
failed to stop Hitler as he swallowed 
nation after nation. 


* * ° 


Senator CLAUDE PEPPER has 
charged that direct American aid “by- 
passes the United Nations” and thereby 
“weakens” it. Senator J. W. Fulbright 
who has long espoused the idea of “one 
world,” pinned Senator Pepper’s red 
ears back with this retort: 

“The principal criticism of the (Tru- 
man) proposal has been that our Gov- 
ernment by-passed the United Nations. 
This criticism has, to a great extent, 
been allayed by the amendment offered 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign relations (Senator Vanden- 
berg). This amendment clearly negatives 
the charge of imperialism, as well as the 
eharge that we would, by this unilateral 
action, scrap the United Nations. On the 
contrary, in giving the majority of the 
Security Council, or the General Assem- 
bly, the right to disapprove our actions, 
I think we would strengthen the United 
Nations. We would reaffirm our faith 
in the validity of the moral judgment 
of that body and reassert our determina- 
tion to do what we can to foster its in- 
fluence among the nations of the world. 

“Those critics who say that the whole 
matter of aid to Greece and Turkey 
should have been submitted for a de- 
cision to the United Nations in the first 
instance, are either naive or are opposed 
te any aid to Greece and Turkey. It is 
no secret that until a better understand- 
ing is reached between Russia and the 
western democracies, especially the 
United States, the United Nations Sec- 
urity Council cannot make decisions of 
primary importance involving contro- 
versial matters. Russia has already used 
the veto on 10 different occasions and, 
{ have no doubt, would use it against 
aid to Greece if she were given the 
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The Truman Doctrine 
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(Continued from Page One) 


opportunity to do so. In view of Russia’s 
attitude, I think it would have been an 
idle gesture to submit the basic decision 
to the United Nations, even though we 
had been willing to supply the money 





responsibility rests upon those citizens 
whose decisions have widespread effect 
on our markets—to put it simply, the 
responsibility of playing fair, of. not 
going whole hog for profits. The alterna- 








and personnel, which the United Na- 
tions does not have.” 
* * ® 


VIOLATING THE "LAW" OF 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Peesivent TRUMAN ealled a spec- 
ial meeting of the cabinet early this 
week to discuss the alarming implica- 
tions of the high and rising cost of 
living. 

Towards the end of this Jefferson Day 
speech, the President said. 

“In further evaluating the strength 
of our domestic economy, I must express 
to you my deep concern over the level 
of prices prevailing today. A system of 
free enterprise does not automatically 
work out its own adjustments without 
our giving thought to the process.” 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic, Ad- 
visers, said recently: 

“The seriousness of the situation is 
reflected by the fact that the very things 
we feared might happen a few months 
ago are now happening. 

“We had hoped that full production, 
through the law of supply and demand, 
would level off prices and begin to bring 
them down substantially. 

“And now we see the serious result 
which we had hoped would not happen 
—that is, we have a serious nation-wide 
strike on our hands with demands by 
labor for higher wages. This is apparent- 
ly the result of continued high prices 
and is just what the President has 
warned might happen.” 

President Truman went even further 
in his speech last Saturday when he 
said: 

“The main factor that can weaken 
our economy at this time is our own 
selfishness—the kind of selfishness which 
is now expressed in the form of un- 
necessarily high prices for many com- 
modities and for many manufactured 
articles. These prices must be brought 
jlown if our entire economy is not to 
suffer, 

“With the exception of a very few 
items, a’ price controls have been re- 
moved. But freedom from such controls, 
like other freedoms, cannot be abused 


with impunity. A profound moral 


Building on Sand 
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Chicago Sun. 


tive is inflation, industry priced out of 
the market, and eventually, men priced 
out of their jobs.” 

Why the President was sufficiently 
worried to call a special meeting of his 
Cabinet is indicated by the fact that 
average savings by individuals are less 
than half the amount saved in the same 
period in 1945. 

Figures of the Commerce Department 
show that profits established a new all- 
time high in 1946 and will go 25 percent 











higher than that 1947. In 1946 profits 
after taxes were $12,000,000,000. For 
1947 they are now running at the rate 
of $15,000,000,000. The most glaring 
profiteering, according to the~ Federal 
Reserve Board, is in the consumer goods 
industries, where prices are highest 
today. 

Last November the Big Business hold- 
up men were pleading for the removal 
of price controls. They promised that 
the “natural” laws of supply and de- 
mand would hold down prices. It did 
not. 

* ¥* * 


Tue profiteering of Big Business is 
crippling the nation at a time when it 
needs its greatest strength. The Com- 
munist threat to the liberties of Amer- 
ica has not as yet done as much damage 
to the United States as the threat of 
Big Business which is destroying the 
strength of America. , 

It is well known in private circles in 
Washington that the economists have 
warned President Truman that America, 
like Britain, stands on the brink of eco- 
nomic collapse. 

What they told the President is that 
at the very moment we are rushing to 
fill the international power vacuum 
caused by the forced withdrawal of Brit- 
ish strength due to her internal eco- 
nomic crisis, the United States is facing 
the same internal. economic crisis. 

It was for this reason that President 
Truman called the special meeting of 
his Cabinet and last Saturday pleaded 
with American industry and Big Busi- 
ness to do voluntarily what OPA never 
was able to force them to do—cut prices 
and profits and reduce the cost of living. 

What President Truman heard from 
his economic advisers, in essence, was 
that while we are in the process of tak- 
ing on our shoulders such heavy world- 
wide burdens as the American people 
have never known before, there is great 
doubt whether we really have the in- 
ternal strength to carry the burdens 
which the British people are now being 
forced to drop. 

Profiteering has sapped our national 
strength to that extent! 





The State of the French Press 


(Continued from Page Two) 


the first group were promised compen- 
sation in very problematical future, 

All of these papers, the innocent along 
with the guilty, were turned over to a 
government corporation, the National 
Society of Prsss Enterprises. The presi- 
dent of this organization was the man 
who had introduced this incredible law. 
He draws an annual income of more 
than 1,000,000 franes as administrator 
of properties which were stolen. 

Thus, in one way or another, the en- 
tire French press remains under the 
control of the State. The recently re- 
pealed control law permitted the poli- 
tcians to get on the inside. The confis- 
cation of printing plants, buildings, lino- 
types and presses gave them all the 
equipment required for the production 
of daily papers. In connection with this 
production monopoly, the distribution 
service, formerly known as the Societé 
Hachete, has been taken over—the lion’s 
share going to the Communists. And, 
finally, the news-gathering bureau which 
serves the daily press is now also gov- 
ernment-operated. In this case, the Com- 
munists have exerted sufficient power to 
control the sources of information and 
see to it that reports invariably favor 
Bolshevism, the USSR and her satellite 
states. 

Ostensibly the freedom of the press 
Actually there are 
plenty of obstacles which prevent its 
realization. Legally the Government no 


has been restored, 


longer has the right to give orders to 
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a@ newspaper. But the  press-service 
which furnishes information to the 
papers is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. And the distribution of papers 
is in the hands of a monopoly which is 
controlled by Communists who may 
sabotage any journal of which they do 
not approve. The buildings, presses— 
everything required for the production 
of papers—are held by a government 
corporation. It is easy to imagine how 
many excuses can be found for not 
printing any non-conformist opposition 
publication. 

And there is one final obstacle to free- 
dom, more weighty than all the others. 
France lacks paper, and the slender sup- 
plies which are available are distributed 
by the Government. Every paper must 
make application to the authorities for 
its supply of newsprint. It is very sim- 
ple to turn down a request on the plea 
that there is no paper to be had. It is 
true that supplies are available on the 
black market, and there are papers which 
have resorted.to this source. But pa- 
pers which make such purchases are 
subject to prosecution, and the opposi- 
tion papers are the ones to be put on 
the spot by such prosecution. 

The press-control law has come to an 
end. But the French press is still far 
from free .With rare exceptions, the 
journals of France are subservient to 
the Government, and at the heart of this 
state monopoly the Communists occupy 


the dominant position 
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A Theory to Explain the “Liberals” 


so-called. liberal journalists. They 
are obviously good people, or they 
think they are good people, or other 
folks think of them as good people. Yet 
overlook or cover up 


J HAVE often been puzzled by the 


they condone or 
nefarious goingson. 
what happens to 
millions of 


some of the most 
They are pained by 
Negroes in ‘Georgia, but if 
people are beaten and starved in Soviet 
Russia it troubles them very little. They 
with the persecuted Re- 
publicans of Spain, but if 
millions of Poles suffer even more miser- 
ably they shed not a tear nor waste an 
The selectivity of their 
mysteries of 


suffer deeply 
Franco 


inch of space. 
sympathy is one of the 
journalism. 

During the past few weeks this prob- 
lem has been definitized tor me. Three 
representatives of totalitarnan liberal- 
ism have so conspicuously taken the 
spotlight that their writings form a sort 
of canon for the cult. I am referring, of 
course, to Freda Kirchwey, Henry A. 
Wallace and Max Lerner. This O-so- 
high-class trinity furnishes inspiration 
for the two weeklies, Nation and New 
Republic and our New York daily, PM. 
Their outgivings are chemically so uni- 
form that they furnish material for a 
sort of laboratory test. 

At first I thought I had found the key 
to the motivation of this trio in a de- 
termined effort to prove their superiority 
to anyone actually in control of govern- 
ment—outside of Russia, that is. This 
drive of theirs was sharply displayed in 
their changed attitude toward the Brit- 
ish Labor Party when it came _ into 
Down through the years Attlee, 
Bevin, their embattled 
followers have been King Arthur and 
Galahad and everything else good and 
great. These three, in common with other 
American liberals, have regarded these 
Englishmen as clear-sighted and prac- 
tical representatives of the right and 
democratic way of working for a better 


power. 
Morrison and 


world. Then, by a dramatie overturn, 
these sensible and sturdy Britons came 
to power. The change in attitude among 
our three American super-liberals was 
Attlee, Bevin 
and Morrison were commanding armies, 


practically instantaneous. 


taking over banks, sitting in conference 





Molotov and 
him—so they couldn’t be 
must be wrong. 

But this theory will hardly stand up. 
Soviet Russia is certainly a going power, 


with sometimes opposing 


right. They 


they are not 
back to my 


going great guns. And 


against that. So I went 


material. During the past weeks. our 
three journalistic tribunes have been 
against three things: (1) President 


Truman’s policy of defending the free- 
dom of countries which are under the 
threat coercion, (2) The 
executive order to ferret out and dis- 
charge from the Federal service Commu- 
nists and Fascists and their sympathiz- 
ers and (3) James Burnham's book, The 
Struggle for the World. 

They join in thinking that the Presi- 
dent is bent on sustaining reactionary 


of external 


governments like those of Greece and 
Turkey against the Soviet wave of the 
future. They agree in taking for grant- 
ed that the directive about disloyal gov- 
ernment employees is aimed at liberals 
rather than at Fascists or Communists. 
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And as to James Burnham, they ‘unite 
in hatred and fear of him because he 
has the nerve to look squarely at what 
he sees in the world. The thing to do to 
vet at the secret of what is basic in the 
minds of these people is to figure out a 
logic for these three attitudes. 


* * * 


Max and the Social Leg 


Max LERNER has practically estab- 
lished a squatter’s right to the term 
social lag. It is a handy pair of words, 
There was a time when Max explained 
nearly every failure of our civilization 
by trotting it out. Frieda and Henry 
and Max are the, victims of a semantic 
lay. They are now using a set of words 
as if they had the same meanings which 
they had—or which people thought they 
had—about 1920. Because they are 
using words as if they still had their 


old definitions, their attitudes, also, 
are quaintly old-fashioned. They have 
worked these words and emphasized 


these attitudes so furiously for so long 
a time that they have failed to note the 


changes which have occurred about 
them. As a consequence, their dis- 
cussions have become unrealistic. They 


sound wonderful, but they have little 
relation to the world of 1947. 

I recall things which I said and wrote 
in those far-off days about the Versailles 
treaty and the League of Nations and 
They 
what our three 
prophets are writing now. They fitted 
the picture of the world which all Social- 
ists and progressives had at that time. 
We thought of the whole world as going 
unevenly through the same process of 
industrial and develop- 
ment. We saw the capitalists exploiting 


the Harding administration. 


sounded just like 


technological 


the wage-workers and farmers, and we 
talking and 
writing with the purpose of bringing the 


were busily organizing, 
toilers up to the point at which they 
could take over and run the world so 
that there would be a more equitable 
livision of products and, therefore, hap- 
pier people and a higher level of civiliza- 
tion, 

The basic problems were regarded as 
to keep 
the world the same were pictured as 


economic. Those who wanted 


having parallel interests all over the 
vlobe. Those who favored change toward 
control and use by the great masses of 
people, too, were thought of as forming 
a world army on the side of progress. 
The Russian revolution, which had just 
occurred, looked a bit queer to us, but 
we were willing to take it in our stride. 
An ancient tyranny had been abolished, 
and we felt that the Bolsheviks were, 
ifter all, in favor of our sort of change. 
So we went on. The enemies were the 
conservatives, the big-businessmen, the 
imperialists, 

facts of life 
changed before our eyes. The rise of 
Mussolini in 1922 gave us the first warn- 
ing of Technological 
advance was being taken advantage of 
by a political and military tyrant to 
introduce a form of dictatorship of which 
we had had no premonition. Then Hitler 
did the same thing in a bigger and more 
efficient way. Then it began to dawn 
upon the minds of well-informed persons 


Time. passed, and the 


transformation. 


that the same sort of thing was being 
jone on a vastly greater scale in Russia 
by Stalin. By 1933 or 1934 we had a 
different sort of world from any that we 
had foreseen in 1920. The issues were 
different. The battle was not now be- 
tween capitalists and workers, but be- 
freedom 
So we had the 


tween those who believed in 


and those who did not. 


Second World War. So we have now 
the struggle between the group of more- 
or-less democratic nations and _ those 
within the dictatorial regime. This is 


one of those historic conflicts which no 
one can sidestep. It need not lead to 


war, but all of those who try te hide 
their eyes from it increase danger of 
war. : 

All of these things are explained in 
the book by James Burnham which the 
pseudo-liberals so much dislike. They 
dislike it because it insists that we face 
things which they fear to face. If 
theoretical discussions cannot induce 
them to bring their view of life up-to- 
date, let me appeal to their humanity. 
They always make a great show of being 
sorry for those who suffer. Unless they 
are completely hypocritic, they ought to 
be willing to make a rough survey of 
the hungry and oppressed millions every- 
where. See where they are and make up 
their minds why they are that way, The 
overwhelming majority of suffering men 
and women are within the Stalin orbit. 
This is a matter of fact which can be 
proved to anyone who will take the trou- 
ble to look. And those outside the Soviet 
regime—in China, Greece, Germany, etc. 
—would be more rapidly relieved were 
it not for the stubborn failure of Russia 
to collaborate in the UN and in every 
effort anywhere looking to amelioration. 

This crude capitalistic country which 
falls so far below their approval has 


done practically all that has been dong 
to feed and clothe people. And thig 
country, which- to me, too, seems fag 
from perfect, is measurably free and ig 
now moving in the direction of exerting 


its influence in favor of freedom everye 








where. Because the USSR believes i 
dictatorship, that means moving against 
the Stalin Government. Perhaps out of 
fear of war, perhaps because of 4 
semantic lag which leads them to 
identify Stalin with revolutionary prog< 
ress, they are opposing our govern- 
ment. So they continually repeat the 
words and attitudes of 1920. So their 
discussions have a merely historical 
interest. They have no application to 
what is happening now. 























Trends 


By LISTON M. OAK 











Our Diminishing Press Freedom 


the people, a commission headed by Robert Hutchins reports. 


Fits ooo of the press is endangered by its own failure to meet the needs of 
is used to cover newspapers, magazines, books, radio and motion pictures. 


haps there should be a new word to designate all these media: 


memaboradmot, or premorad.) 


(The term press 
Per- 
something like 


With the inereasing importance of the press, the proportion who express them- 
selves through it has declined, Hutchins tells us. These few do not satisfy society’s 


needs and often engage in anti-social practices. 


This is another way of saying that 


the same trend toward monopoly that threatens free enterprise and other freedoms in 


modern society is reflected in the press, 


which give profits precedence over social 
service. 

These experts warn against govern- 
ment ownership or even regulation as a 
remedy for the errors of the press. They 
urge that not only the facts, but the 
“truth” about the facts be given — an 
interpretation of the news which grows 
more dificult of com- 
prehension. The American press, they 
opine, is the best in the world, with all 
its faults. Though the owners are big 
business men, they are not particularly 


complex and 


subject to pressure from ad- 
How- 


venal or 
vertisers or trom political groups. 
ever, the big consumer industries deter- 
mine what the people shall hear over the 
radio, for three-quarters of the income 
of radio stations comes from them. This 
seems to be a good argument for govern- 
ment regulation—how else will the in- 
terests of the public be protected? 

I fear that the business moguls who 
run the press on a commercial basis will 
not respond with crusading enthusiasm 
to this appeal for altruistic internal re- 
In effect the report says to the 
press, “Be good, or be regulated.” None 
of its 13 recommendations offers much 
hope for drastic change. And as long 
as the circulation of the NY Daily News 
so vastly exceeds that of the NY Times, 
as long as the Satevepost goes to mil- 
lions more than The New Leader, as long 
2s listeners preter soap opera to Bach, 


form. 


I fear that neither regulation nor this 
commission can do much to improve 
the press. 

The Hutchins report found dangers in 
the canned feature articles of the press, 
the canned comics, and canned editorials, 
which tend to make journalism conform 
to a set pattern and rob it of spon- 
taneity. 

But it is certainly true that the Amer- 
ican press is far superior to that in any 
other country, as a whole, and it enjoys 
much more freedom. All over Europe 
the press serves political parties or the 
state, and freedom withers away. (Even 
in England not one publication dares 
print the sort of material that appears 
in The New Leader.) The liberal and 


which consists of several big industries 





socialist weeklies there are infected with 
the senile and idea that 
Soviet Communism is a lesser evil, or at 
least not as much of a threat, as Ameri- 
can c: pitalism. 


fear-inspired 


femocrat, the last industry 
I would want to socialize is the press. 


As a social 
A commercial press dependent upon ad- 
vertisers is better than a partisan press 


controlled by the state. 


« « * 
Intelligent Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Intelligence NY Times conservative 


commentator on things 
military, appeals for an intelligent sure 
vey by Congress of plans tor reorganiza- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Ageney. 
The proposed law “provides no clear and 
detailed definition of the functions of the 
new group.” 

The proposal to severely penalize the 
revelation of any secrets, he adds, is too 
The considerable 
power given the CIA should be more 
sharply and narrowly defined. “For the 
whole structure of democracy is based 
upon a careful allocation and restriction 


vague, and dangerous. 


of governmental power.” It is especially 
dangerous to give too wide authority to 
an organization that must work in secret. 
Under the present vague terms the pro- 
posed law would shut off from Ameri- 
cans a lot of news that has no military 
value to any potential enemy but could 
be designated as “secret” by any bureau- 
crat who considered it embarrassing or 
discrediting. A lot of books that have 
been published about the late war might 
have been banned under this act, Bald- 
win comments. 

No official secrets act should be adopted 
without careful scrutiny. We need an 
efficient intelligence service—the one we 
had during the last war contributed to 
the betrayal of Yugoslavia to Tito, for 
example—but we need more intelligence 
in organizing it, and a recognition of the 
dangers involved. Our cloak-and-dagger 
men must have their authority circume- 
scribed. 
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Curran’s Fight Against the Party 


union by the Communist Party, both from outside and from inside,” Joseph 


“FB the past two years there has been an organized attempt to dominate our 


Curran, president of the National Maritime Union wrote in The Pilot, NMU 
organ. The fight he is waging now against the Communists—after years of following 
the party-line—has received a lot of publicity. But the full story, xs told by Curran 


himself, is so interesting that we reprint excerpts from his revealing article. 


All of 


the following is from The Pilot of March 28, with quotation marks omitted. Curran’s 
instructions to NMU members on how to fight Communists will be of value to members 
of all other trade unions affiicted by the same disease. 


Within the [National Maritime] union 
approximately 107 of the 150 elected of- 
ficals of our union are Communists who 
are more interested in assuring that 
your union becomes a stooge union of the 
Communist Party than they are in keep- 
ing it an instrument belonging to the 
rank and file seamen who built it. 

They are not working for your wel- 
fare first. Their activities in seeking 
contro! and domination were well dem- 
onstrated over the past two years and 
particularly in the past election in our 
union which took place in early spring 
and summer of 1946. The disgraceful 
tactics that were used by them to assure 
the election of Communists only and the 
deteat of non-Communists were obvious 
for anybody to see. 

The report of the Honest 
fociation and the handwriting 
used by them prove beyond doubt that 


Ballot As- 


experts 


ballots were premarked and many forged. 
It was shown in membership meetings 
following 
mitteemen had been handpicked in many 
port to 


A campaign of vicious slander 


elections that balloting com- 


cases and even sent from one 
another. 
and lies was carried on by these Com- 
munists in attempting to discredit any 
non-Communists running for office with 
the membership, particularly the new 
members. 

The Communist Party raised a fund 
of approximately $20,000. .. This money 
was to place Communist Party 
members on the waterfront .on a full 
time basis in the union halls in various 
ports and their specific job was to co- 
ordinate the work of the Communists 
within the union in that port, in influ- 
encing the members, who knew very 
few of the officials into “Voting for the 
right ones” Their job also was to see 
that the slates were properly prepared 
and distributed and that those members 
who did not know how to vote the bal- 
lot were shown how to vote and in 
gome cases, these Party members even 
voted the ballot for the new member. 
They also were responsible for seeing to 
it that the proper kind of smear cam- 
paign was conducted in the port against 
those who were non-Communists running 
for oftice 


used 


* ” ” 


Tue full time coordinator on a na- 
tional basis for this program of the Par- 
ty was Al Lannon, who is director of 
the waterfront activities for the Com- 
munist Party and was formerly a sea- 
man. It was his job to travel from port 
to port, confer with the Party workers 
in the branches and he was the payoff 
man for these Party workers and it was 
his job too handle the elections on a 
national basis. 

Your Presiient was contacted by him 
in San Francisco during the elections 
and was told that the Communist Party 
intended to do all in its power to defeat 
g@uch persons as the treasurer of the 
Union, Hedley Stone, and other non- 
Communists such as Neal Hanley who 
‘was running for secretary, and Mac- 
Dougall who was running for the port 
of Houston; and he made it clear that 
an the case of Neal Hanley, the program 
was to be that there was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of those who were 
gsuporting Hanley to eliminate the Ne- 
groes from the union 
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Al Lannon went out of his way to 
assure me that the Communist Party in 
their meetings on the waterfront and 
off had agreed that they were to support 
me fully for reelection. Some of the 
persons used in the various ports were 
Paul Rosencranz, stationed in Boston, 
full time; Albert Rothbart in the Gulf; 
Thomas Christensen and Collin Harmon, 
New York; Jake Epstein in the Lakes 
area; Howard Silverberg, Philadelphia; 
Jack Finn, Baltimore, and Jack Finn’s 
wife was Dispatcher in the port of Bal- 
timore at that time; Joe Wright in the 
Gulf area, principally New Orleans, and 
inany more. 

None of these people made any at- 
tempts to ship during the entire voting 


the Union’s elections and insure the de- 
feat of non-Communists, particularly the 
treasurer, M. Hedley Stone. Affidavits 
from ships’ crews are on record in the 
union on these things. He was to be 
defeated because he would not let the 
Communists use all the money they 
wanted from the union treasury. 

showing 


exist in the union 


instead of organizing 


Records 
that organizers, 
Isthmian ships,-particularly in the Gulf, 
spent much of their time in the union 
halls, influencing going 
aboard contract ships, smearing ad dis- 
crediting non-Communist officials and ad- 
they had to 


members and 


vising the members why 
vote for Communist candidates. ... 
(Curran here cited cases of Communists 
who were given membership cards and 
paid by the NMU to electioneer for Par- 
ty candidates. Union officials neglected 
NMU work for Party work. One man 
named was Josh Lawrence, responsible 
for the coordination of the work of the 
CP in the NMU.) 

In the past year and a half, it has 
become increasingly clear that the in- 
terest of these Communists within the 
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period of the election. Their job was to 
circulate through the halls and coordin- 
ate the work of stealing the election, 
and see that the patrolmen, many of 
whom were also Communists, took the 


right kind of literature aboard the ships. 
“ x - 


Tue Communist Party was fortunate 
in that the Vice President in charge of 
Organizational Department of the union 
was also a member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party— 
Frederick Myers, and at that time had 
full authority to appoint as many or- 
ganizers as he needed to organize the 
Isthmian Line. 

Myers proceeded to appoint only those 
organizers who were members of the 
Communist Party and he held many con- 
ferences in various parts of the country 
with these organizers, some of whom 
did not even have the qualifications of 
two years at sea. 

Dozens of organizers were put on. 
Thousands of dollars were wasted and 
as you know by now we lost the Isth- 
mian Line. Myers’ instructions to these 
organizers throughout the country were 
that the most important thing was not 
to organize Isthmian, but to organize 


union are only that of insuring domina- 
tion and control of our union by the Com- 
munist Party. Beefs are not settled prop- 
erly aboard ship by these officials. Crews 
are told to tie up their ships if they want 
beefs settled, in spite of the fact that 
the contract insures the membership of 
the settlement of beefs without tying 
ships up. This is dune purposely to dis- 
rupt and stampede our membership and 
to make it appear that the union is 
weak, and that they, the Communists 
are the only ones who can settle beefs 
and they can do it by tying up ships. 

Members aboard ships cannot get 
union literature — the Pilot, contracts, 
and other material, but all the ships ave 
flooded with the literature of the Com- 
unist Party, from pamphlets by Foster, 
and others, to the Daily Worker and 
most of these officials spend their time 
attempting to build up through lies and 
slander, sentiment against non-Commu- 
nists of the Union, whose main interest 
is to preserve our rank and fiile union 


for its members. 
um *” 7 


M any important issues have been 
deliberately suppressed from the PILOT 
by the Editor, Lowell Chamberlain, and 





A NOONE, RI. 


the Secretary Ferdinand Smith, when- 
ever they believed they were not in the 
interests of the Party members in the 
union.... 

(The NMU president here told of the 
suppression of a letter of resignation 
from Albert Petersen formerly NMU 
agent at Houston, who left the CP in 
disgust and explained that the Com- 
munists put party activities ahead of 
the interests of the union.) 

Right at this moment, these same 
Communists who were continuously 
howling for unity of all seamen, and that 
without CMU (Committees for Maritime 
Unity), unity, are 
doing their best to sabotage the good 
work and unity that was established in 
the recent conference of AFL, CIO and 
Independent seamen’s union meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

Ferdinand Smith’s column in last week’s 
Pilot shows clearly how far they will 
go to sabotage unity, when they do not 
dictate such unity and its terms. 


we would have no 


The membership meetings are a good 
indication of these 
lous elements will go to either rule or 
Their tactics 
are no different than those practised by 
the Nazis when they destroyed the trade 
union Japan 
They come to the meetings 
before the 
meeting at outside meeting places. All 
of their fully instructed 
and have resolutions in their 
pockets. Their speakers are chosen. They 
are trained and disciplined and above all 
are prepared to stay all night at a meet- 
ing in order to tire out the non-Com- 
munist members, make them disgusted 
and leave the meeting, then they have 
full control of the meeting and are able 
to pass any resolutions and actions they 


how far unscrupu- 


wreck our organization, 


movement of Germany, 
and Italy. 
well organized, having met 
members are 


their 


want, 

In most ports there are section organ- 
izers for the Communist Party, spending 
most of their time in our union halls. 
Their work consists of recruiting for the 
Party, literature of the 
Perey. «< 

Some of these people are: 

Jack Finn, 


circulating 


Raltimore; Lynn Whit- 
ledge, Norfolk; Joe Wright, New Or- 
leans; Gordon Rosen, Houston, Galyes- 
ton, Port Arthur; Alex Treskin, San 
Francisco. Aiso many of the patrolmen 
and some of the agents in various ports 
do more recruiting for the Communist 
Party and push the Party’s activities 
more than they do the regular union 
business and the handling of the beefs 
of our members. : 

In various ports, Party members are 
sent aboard ships to carry on the Party 
work and if they are unable to organize 
the ship for the Party, then they disrupt 
the ships. 

If they find that they are unable to 
put across their programs in a member- 
ship meeting, they then do everything 
possible to disrupt the meeting, raising 
points of order and generally confusing 
the meeting and whenever votes are 
finally taken, they make gure their 
people count the votes and if necessary, 
make a short count on the vote if it is 
against them.... 

Now these Communists are trying to 
stampede our union into strike June 15, 
without first allowing for a complete 
study, proper mobilization of all unions 
and the establishment of a constructive 
program for June 15. That same thing 
happened in 1921 and as a result the 
unions were destroyed. At that time it 
was promoted by the shipowners and 
crooked union officials and actions of 
these Communists are no different. 

You the membership want to keep our 
union a rank and file union. That I 
know. You have to defeat these tactics 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





to include health insurance?” 

This question presents only one 
phase of the larger struggle of our gene- 
ration, the struggle to win security for 
all. It is part of a world-wide effort to 
translate the benefits of the machine age 
int? human values, to give every man 2 
larger measure of that security which he 
sought in simpler times through his own 
efforts. 

Four great hazards beset the individ- 
ual today, hazards against. which he has 
no individual protection. They are indus- 
tral accidents, unemployment, old age, 
and sickness. Over the years we have 
agreed upon protection through govern- 
ment action against the first three haz- 
ards. The next step forward will give 
us protection against sickness. 

Yesterday’s battles are very soon for- 
gatten, and it comes as a surprise to 
some people to learn that the struggle 
to win workmen’s compensation Was as 
ditficult and exasperating as our present 
struggle to win health insurance. 

Doctor’s denounce! it; industrialists 
cried that it would bankrupt them; well- 
meaning individuals urged that it was 
the duty of individual employers and no 
concern of the government. But the de- 
mand for protection against wage loss 
and medical costs for industrial acci- 
dents persisted, and finally won general 
acceptance. 

The same pattern characterized the 
fight for old age assistance and jobless 
compensation. Conservatives first cried 
that the individual must save for his 
own security, that he was responsible 
for keeping his own job. Later it was 


as Gi net social security be extended 


grudgingly admitted that some group 
larger than the individual must share 


the responsibility, but private voluntary 
plans covering separate plants were ad- 
vorated. 

The number of people reached by pri- 
vate pension and compensation schemes 
wus a drop in the bucket in the face of 
the terrible need of the 1930's, and soon 
almost everyone accepted the fact of 
Federal unemployment and old age com- 
pensation. 


k * 


Over the past 10 years we have 
watched health insurance go through the 
same preliminary stages. The doctors at 
first fought the idea, on the argument 
that no improvement was necessary in 
our hit-or-miss method of bringing medi- 
Ieal care to the sick. Then they were 
forced reluctantly to admit that some 
new method must be developed to spread 
the burden of catastrophic illness, and 
they advanced some half-hearted and 
imadequate plans of their own. 

That is the stage we are in today. The 
next step will be the obvious one taken 
in the case of the other three hazards, 
government action to spread the costs 
and bring medical care to all. 

There is no country in the world where 
the medicine is more ad- 
vanced, for the well- 


science of 
where medical care 





r, than in the United States. 
the 
and 
when he needs 


to-do is bette 
But 
world 
ehild, can call 
one, and know that the doctor will come. 
That is not true in the United States. 
If we were describing housing in the 


there are many countries in 


where every man, woman, 


a doctor 


yiiddle ages, we would dwell not only 
on the c astles of the nobles, but on the 
mud-floored hovels of the poor. So in 
judging American medicine we must 
look, not only at the medical miracles 
wrought for the rich, but at the many 


others for whom the medical care avail- 
able is too little 


In their frantic 


and too late. 

attacks upon the prin- 
ciple of government-sponsored health in- 
surance, the medical politicians attempt 
insurance in other 


But 


to show that health 


countries has not been a success. 


THE GROWING NEED 
Health insurance 


By Andrew J. Biemiller 


Former Congressman from Wisconsin 


we note that the medical society critics 
of foreign plans invariably compare the 
care received by $6,000 families in 
America with the care received by $1,000 
families abroad. 

The results look bad of course — but 
not nearly as bad as the contrast with 
American families with $1,000 and little 
or no medical care. Such families aren’t 
eligible for public aid and can’t pay pri- 
vate fees. And the medical societies 
never have, never can, offer anything to 
help them. 


bl * ” 


Jusr what are the plans offered by the 
medical societies here and elsewhere? 
Why do most people outside the hierarchy 
of the profession dismiss them as wholly 
inadequate? 

The first proposal of the Wisconsin 
medical society to grant blanket 
approval to the health insurance com- 
panies, These plans are exorbitantly ex- 
pensive, giving extremely limited cover- 
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ave with flat cash payments in certain 
specified illnesses or injuries. Their op- 
erating costs are so great that they pay 
out only about 40 cents of every dollar 
taken in. 

This was so obviously inadequate that 
public pressure forced the development 
of a new plan, the so-called Wisconsin 
Physicians’ Service plan. For a fee of 
$2.50 per month per family, one can re- 
ceive extremely limited services in a hos- 
pital. It does not include hospital bills, 


home or office care. In fact, your chances 
of getting your money back on your in- 
vestment are so slight that it ought to 
comegunder the anti-gambling ordinance. 
ig the. type of plan offered by 
medical societies all over the country, as 
a substitute for federal health insurance, 
Curiously enough, one of the best in- 
dictments of such plans that I have read 
came from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s bureau of medical economics in 
1938. It stated, “Without some form of 
compulsion, voluntary insurance fails of 
its objective of distributing the cost of 
sickness among large classes of the pop- 
ulation with even approximate fairness. 
The young and healthy will not join; and 
the aged and sickly, if accepted, will 
raise the cost to a prohibitive point, and 
if rejected, remove protection from those 
most in need. Sickness insurance cannot 
distribute the burden of sickness among 
the low income classes unless it is com- 
pulsory.” 


x * 


As long as a plan is voluntary, those 
who are healthy will usually ¢hoose to 
stay out and those who are often ill will 
choose to come in. That has been the ex- 
perience of plan after plan. The turn-over 
in all voluntary plans is enormus, This 
of course increases the overhead and 
complicates the administration. 

Even the really good voluntary plans, 
as opposed to most plans sponsored by 
medical societies, face these problems, 
and find their costs mounting through 
high incidence among members. 

Only when the can be fairly 
spread among all, or nearly all, the peo- 
ple, can a high quality of service at low 
per capita cost be maintained. 

The doctors base thir violent objec- 
tions to health insurance on a numbey of 
suppositions which a careful study of pro- 
posed legislation be false, 
While there is no bill now pending in 
Washington, Senator Murray tells me 
that he will introduce one shortly which 


risks 


proves to 


- 


follows the Wagner-Murray-Dinge]] bill, 
sO we may use it for purposes of dite 
cussion. 

That bill proposed that the govern. 
ment accept the responsibility for the 
financial] aspects of medical care, while 
leaving the public to make free choiceg 
about the care they want, and leaving 
the doctors free to practice their pro. 
fession. 

The principal element of ougmada 
lies in the fact that wage eainers must 
contribute to the fund, and that doctorg 
must be paid. 

The latter point would be a refreshing 
novelty to many a doctor whose socia} 
conscience is bigger than his pocket. 
book. How the doctors shall be paid 





that is, whether by fee, by capitation, 


or by salary, is to be decided by the 
doctors in any given locality. 
What is so terrible about this? What 


is there in this proposal that will, 

is sometimes suggested by hysterical 
medicos, undermine the standards of the 
profession ? 

It is easy to see why health insurance 
is fought by quacks and patent medicine 
sellers; their business will be ruined 
when everyone has an incentive to seek 
good medical care, instead of the dubioug 
help of charlatans and drug peddlers, 


But why is it fought by the doctors with 


better standards? 

No one is proposing to socialize medi« 
cine, in the sense of putting many do¢e 
tors on the government payroll, or using 
government funds exclusively to meet 
the costs of medical care—no one, that is, 
except Senator Taft, whose new bill for 
indigents does just that. 


And the Taft bill, believe it or not, 
was drawn after consultation with the 
AMA’s medical politicians. Under comes 


pulsory national health insurance, doce 
tors will remain free in the practice of 
their profession, just as they do now, 
But they will be financially able to prac- 
tice their profession among people whé 
up to now have been denied enough of 
their services. 





THE SPANISH REPUBLIC SPEAKS: 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


THE ANSWER 





Miss Sheba Strunsky 


| REPUBLICA ESPANOLA 


Presidencial del Consejo de Minisiros 


International Rescue and Relief Committee, Inc. 
103 Park Ave.. New York 17, N. Y 
LExington 2-7916 
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Secretary to the 
International Rescue Committee 


Paris 
Dear Miss Strunsky, 


The help given to the Spanish refugees by 
the organization you represent has been most 
| have been able to follow it step 
by step and I know very well how many mis- 
eries and sufferings have been relieved by its 
generous and active solidarity, 


meritorious. 


As a Spanish refugee, | had been very grate- 
ful to the International Rescue Committee. To- 
as Prime Minister of the Spanish Republic, 
glad to reiterate my gratitude. | 
hope that the Committee will continue to 
urge the American people not to cease their 
help to the Spaniards now in exile because of 
the grave offence of having maintained their 
allegiance to the democratic ideals. 


day, 
I am very 


Y ours sincerely, 


Rodolfo Llopis 








Cable Address: INTERELIEF 








| Rodolfo Llopis, Esq. 


President of the Spanish Republic 


Paris, France 


Dear Mr. Llopis: 


Yes, you can be sure of it. The International 
Rescue Committee will always seek American 
help for the Spanish Republicans so long as 
totalitarianism rules your native land, 


The money we seek now will go to help 
your brave people, our allies, and the many 
other brave, loyal democrats in Europe who 
hold freedom precious above all else. 


In its 14 years history, IRRC has thrown ite 
energy and resources into the struggle against 
totalitarianism, It has aided the men and 
women whose loyalty to demox racy has been 
indomitable, 


Tell your heroic people that aid is coming. 
Tell them that democratic America knows it 
must help those, who in fighting totalitarianism, 
defend the democratic faith. 


Sincerely yours, 


L. Hollingsworth Weod 


Chairman 














(~ — ~~: FILL THIS OUT AND SEND US YOUR CONTRIBUTION = == —4 
GIVE FOR THE SURVIVAL OF EUROPEAN DEMOCRATS 
| | 
| Here is my contribution $ for the continuation of your program, | 
| a ea aeRO cn we! IE Ae eee " | 
| INTERNATIONAL RESCUE AND RELIEF COMMITTEE, Inc. 
a. 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
1 nu-4 — AW contributions deductible from taxable income — | 
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The Real Meaning. 


of the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill 


By David A. Munro 


Founder and Editor of Space and Time, well-known writer on political and social problems 


ALL STREET’s traditional mis- 
W management of the railroads has 

been dealt some rude shocks dur- 
jng the nineteen-forties. The period has 
seen the Department of Justice move to 
rescue the Pullman Company from the 
dead hand of the House of Morgan, It 
has seen the State of Georgia, under El- 
lis Arnall, step in to force changes in the 
freight rate differentials that have always 
discriminated against the South and Far 
West to prevent Competitive manufac- 
turing from growing up in these areas, 
And the Department has also moved to 
break up the “Western Agreement,” a 
device by -which eastern banking in- 
terests dominate’ the western roads. The 
period has also seen the rise of Robert 
R. Young to a position of near domin- 
ance in the railroad business—by virtue 
of the fact that new areas had been 
opened to competition. But Wall Street 
has figured out a way to reverse all 
these developments in one master stroke. 
That way is the Bulwinkle Bill. Today 
some of the world’s most expensive and 
ruthless lobbyists are hard at work blud- 
geoning, threatening, bribing and cajok 
ing Congressmen to get this Wall Street 
measure passed, 

Essentially the Bulwinkle Bill provides 
exemption for the railroads from the 
provisions of the Sherman Act. It be- 
longs to today’s characteristic monopoly 
pattern. For instance, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune 
spearheads a drive to get newspaper 
press associations exempted from the 
Sherman Act. The big insurance com- 
pany monopolists want this kind of 
legislation for themselves, too. The air- 
lines got such an exemption written into 
the New Deal’s own Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. But it is an instructive 
economic exercise to examine what the 
railroads would do with this exemption 
if they got it. 

The Wall Street bankers want to re- 
turn the railroads, of course, to the 
status quo ante, and to keep the part- 
ners of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, 
Loeb Co. in yachts. The evidence shows 
that no considerations, not even the 
preservation of the railroads themselves, 
take precedence over the preservation of 
the emoluments of these gentlemen. 

The big shots made their immense 
monies by “churning and rechurning” 
railroad securities. They “sit on the 
boards” of the railroads and of the in- 
Surance companies which buy their se- 
curities—though they “own” neither, 
They order one to sell at 95 and the 
other to buy at 100. They take the spread 
in between. Under this scheme, a bank- 
ruptey can be profitable as well as an 
expansion. Each requires new securi- 
ties to be issued and “underwritten.” 
All that was needed was to put the 
funded debt through this automatic 
process every year or so—to distill off 
another and another five percent. 

Under the status quo ante the bankers 
had some friends. They passed over the 
common stockholders. They paid no at- 
tention to passengers, except when some 
reform politician got elected or a news- 
paper began to snipe at them. They re- 
garded organized labor as a sworn 
enemy. They kicked the little shippers 
around. But they did favor the big ship- 
pers and they married the railroad 
suppliers. 

The freight rate structure has been 
described as “a fairyland.” It has no 
known relation to costs. It has a close 
relation to the bargaining power of the 
parties at issue. Under a thin disguise 
put on for purely political reasons, rail- 
roads still base their charges on what 
the traffic will bear. They did this, more 
openly, in Jack London’s day. A hero 
ir one of his novels is a shipper of cord- 
wood who finds all his profit taken by 
the railroads which have figured his rate 
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to do just that. To get around these 
rates, London’s hero sets up a plant to 
make his wood into charcoal] in the forest 
and thus ship nearly all its heating 
heating value at a fraction of the weight. 
But the railroad thwarts him by. figur- 
ing new rates for charcoal only, so that 
the railroad would get all the profit 
from this business, too, Naturally, an 
accumulation of such practices over 
many years has built up a scale of 
freight rates that has little relation to 
the facts of life or of economics. 


* * x 


Bur there are certain patterns ob- 
servable with respect to major com- 
modities and products. Raw materials 
travel cheaply in the South. Manu- 
factured goods travel at a high rate 
northward. For years it was profitable 
to ship cotton to New England for manu- 
facture into clothing and than to ship 
it to the South for resale. The South 
was crying for industrialization to 
balance its lopsided economy, but it was 
prevented from developing industry 
even on the basis of its own raw ma- 
terials and markets. But the scheme 
was okay from the J. P. Morgan point 
of view. The Morgans had friends among 
the industrialists of the Northeast, The 
railroads liked long hauls for both raw 





ELLIS ARNALL 
Takes Up Fight for Rate Equality 
for South 


materials and finished products. The 
only trouble with the scheme was that 
it was no way to run a country. A lot 
of little people suffered. A few big peo- 
ple were favored. 

Railroads commonly dispense their 
benefits with the largesse of potentates. 
By favorable rate deals, the railroads 
set up the Standard Oil monopoly. They 
have been regularly setting up other 
monopolies ever since. Even today the 
Union Paeific has offered special reduced 
rates on finished steel from the friendly 
US Steel plant at Geneva, Utah, which 
have the effect, according to Henry 
Kaiser’s charges, of making it impossi- 
ble for his plant at Fontana, California, 
to operate at a profit. (Kaiser is re- 
garded as an enemy outsider—for oper- 
ating on RFC money—by the Morgan 
partners and other rulers of Wall 
Street.) This privilege of making or 
breaking industries, or whole regions of 
the country, is one of the dearest pos- 
sessions of the rail barons. But it is a 
privilege that consumers, truckers, small 
shippers and residents of the railroad- 
blighted areas seek to break. 

The marriage of the Wall Streeters 
and the railroad suppliers is perhaps a 
historical accident. Or it may spring 
from the bankers’ deep need of friends. 
At any rate, the bankers’ faithful con- 
sideration for the railroad suppliers has 
militated against the profits of the stock- 
holders, the safety and convenience of 
the customers and sometimes against the 
future of the whole industry. Banker- 
owners of Pullman, Inc., stood in the 
way of the manufacture and sale—by 


the Budd Manufacturing Company or 
what Robert Young calls “rolling tene- 
ments.” Young also reported that it 
costs four times as much per pound to 
manufacture a Pullman car by present 
methods as it costs to manufacture a 
Buick automobile. He reports that there 
are 102 different little monopolists—of 
doors, sides, roofs, etc.—who must be 
cut in and paid off in the manufacture 
of every freight car. The icing station 
monopoly for refrigerator cars prevents 
the introduction of  self-refrigerated 
cars, though such equipment is common 
on trucks. There seems to be a great 
reluctance to introduce radar as a safety 
device, and it would be entirely char- 
acteristic if the real reason for this 
reluctance were that makers of present 
safety signals might thereby lose mar- 
kets. In cases of small suppliers, this 
system is preserved by direct kick-backs 
to purchasing agents. In cases of big 
suppliers, like Pullman, the interlocking 
directorate system puts the kick-backs 
on a different plane. 


* 7 » 


Tue chief means for preserving this 
status quo is the pervasive. Association 
of American Railroads. It was set up 
by the big bankers who control Amer- 
ican railroads, with Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co.; W. 
Averell Harriman, former chairman of 
Union Pacific and present Secretary of 
Commerce, and Pierre S. duPont as 
leading architects. It spends some $7,- 
000,000 a year in lobbying and pressure 
activities. 

Naturally, Young has fought the As- 


sociation in every way he could. He 
calls it a “broken down lobby.” He has 





‘HENRY KAISER 
Why His Fontana Plant Can't Make 
Its Way Financially 





any other—of sleeping cars better than 
Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette) 
out of it. He has formed the Federation 
for Railway Progress, upon an entirely 
different base, to combat it. Young has 
declared: “‘The Federation for Railway 
Progress is opposed to the Bulwinkle 
Bill. We recognize for. practical pur- 
poses the necessity of maintaining rate 
conferences insofar as they are suitably 
regulated. However, we are categoriéally 
opposed to any attempt to legalize other 
non-competitive practices.” 

Senator Clyde Martin Reed, Kansas 
Republican, has introduced a similar 
bill in*the Senate. Senator Reed: has 
given little hint of the reasons for ‘his 
interest in the Bulwinkle-Reed Bill, 
beyond .reasons that have a machine- 
made AAR ring. But a quick look at the 
Reed background may provide a cue to 
his. thinking. He began working in the 
Railway Mail .Service of the, Post Office 
Department. at the age of 14 in 1889, 
He served in this Service for 28.years, 
ending as:superintendent of the. Railway 
Adjustment Division. Later he served 
as chairman of the Kansas Publie 
Utilities Commission, as Governor of 
Kansas, and then for seven years as @ 
lawyer representing railroads before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
before state bodies. He was elected to 
the Senate in 1938, reelected in 1944, 
and he is reported to be a man who 
does not forget his friends. 








pulled his roads (the Chesapeake & 





Cooperative Success Story 
How the Chicago Fire Started Co-op Insurance g 


Company in New York 


Tue Chicago fire took place late in 
1871. A let of insurnace companies went 
bankrupt and workers lost their life sav- 
ings. Early in the following year a small 
group of New York Socialists formed the 
Workmen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. At the end of its first year this 
outfit had 44 members. In 1947, as it 
celebrates its 75th anniversary, it has 
72,000 members and covers with its pro- 
tection property to the amount of $109,- 
461,270. It is the oldest socialist or- 
ganization in the United States and one 
of the oldest and most successful co- 
operative enterprises. 

The booklet which is being published 
in connection with the anniversary cele- 
bration is studded with interesting items. 
The company was started by workers 
and has from the beginning been geared 
to the needs of workingmen’s families. 
The first members were carpenters who 
especially needed’ insurance against the 
loss of their tools. From the beginning 
it has limited itself to the insurance of 
household goods. Fifty years ago the 
11,571 members carried insurance to the 
amount of $451 per member. Twenty- 
five years later the 38,704 members car- 
ried an average of $770. At present 
2,000 members are insured to the aver- 
age extent of $1,500. These figures prob- 
ably furnish a measure of the advance 
in the standard of living. 

This workingmen’s insurance concern 
has solid labor support. The Central 
Trades and Labor Council of New York 
(AFL) broke a tradition of many years’ 
standing when it endorsed the work of 
this company. Likewise the Central 
Union Label Councils of New York City 
and of New Jersey added their hearty 
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endorsements. Its continuing success 1s 
doubtless partly due to the fact that its 
advantages are continually explained at 
union meetings. 

It is emphasized, however, that mem- 
bership in the society is open to anyone, 
With 81 branches in 15 states, the so- 
ciety can serve a constantly increasing 
membership. Millions of people would 
doubtless take advantage of its services 
if they could have their attention drawa 
to the lowness of its rates. Insurance 
of household goods is available at the 
rate of $1 per $1,000 per year. No other 
concern can offer such security at such 
a rate. 

The celebration to mark the 75th birth- 
day of the WMFIC will be held at the 
Turn Hall, corner of Lexington Ave. and 
East 85th St., New York City, on April 
18, at 8:30 p. m. Among the speakets 
will be Louis Waldman, Leslie E. Wood- 
cock, of the Eastern Wholesale Coopera- 
tive, Ernest Muck, President of the 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund, and Gerhart 
Seger, editor of the Neue Voliszeitung. 


——BUILDING BOOM BURSTS—. 


No Homes in Sight for Vets. 
—News item. 


Tae caricature of a fexhele dream 
was mine: 
Real ice cream and sweet Clemen- 
tine. 
But now, now that the bubble’s gone, 
poof, 
I cry to the sky, “Where the hell's 
the roof?” 








Mortimer Slaiman onl 
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Life of the Bee, there is an espe- 

cially poetic and dramatic chapter 
which I have never forgotten. It is 
called “The Nuptial Flight,’ and de- 
scribes the manner in which the supreme 
act of procreation is carried out by these 
insects. According to Maeterlinck, the 
Queen Bee, when she is ready for ma- 
ternity, leaves the hive and flies directly 
upward toward the sky. Hundreds of 
drones follow her, but one after another, 
unable to survive the rarified atmos- 
phere of the great heights, they die. 
Finally there is only one left, the one 
chosen by nature. Then, in the solitude 
of the ethereal heights, the nuptial act 
takes place, and the drone dies. 

This tragically poetic pattern of pro- 
creation in the insect world reminds me 
that a similar pattern is to be discerned 
in the process of human history. ‘Thou- 
sands of human groupings, dukedoms, 
kingdoms, free cities, have aspired, 
throughout history, to predominate. And 
little by little, as these groupings have 
coalesced with larger units (nations, 
empires) or have disappeared, the num- 
ber of aspirants in this prodigious and 
tragic nuptial flight has grown smaller. 

In 1939, the term “Great Powers” re- 
ferred, at the least, to seven nations— 
Britain, France, the United States, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany and Japan. When 
hostilities ceased five years later, the 
tremendously significant expression “Big 
Three” came into use. In a few years, 
four great powers had practically dis- 
appeared. The recent months have ac- 
centuated the weakening of the British 
Empire to such an extent that the 
number of contestants may now be said 
to have been reduced to two: Russia 
and the United States. If the pattern 
described by Maeterlinck is applicable 
to the historic process, then we are wit- 
nessing the final stage of the nuptial 
flight. In the immense and politically 
rarified heights of world dominion, only 
two rivals are left. Must one of those 
two, driven by the blind forces of des- 
tiny, disappear in order that the other 
may be assured of supreme leadership? 

President Truman’s speech has for 
me this profound meaning: The United 
States understands the greatness of the 
objective in dispute, and accepts the 
challenge. 

But politics never follow the well- 
ordered and inexorable plan of the nat- 
ural world. In politics, leaders must be 
able to give a plausible explanation for 
thei conduct if it is to be approved and 
supported by the great mass of opinion. 
Bees need never justify nor explain 


ik Maeterlinck’s wonderful book, The 


their conduct. 

If a conflict broke out between the 
United States and Russia, the latter 
would enjoy physical, geographic and 
ideological advantages of considerable 
weight. The geographic position of Rus- 
six and her immensity would make her 
practically invulnerable to military ac- 
tion. Hindenburg -said on one occasion 
that Russia “was capable of swallowing 
the German Army twice over without 
suffering from indigestion.’ The events 
of 1942-43 proved the truth of this 
assertion. In the year 1904 the great 
British geographer, MacKinder, delivered 
a lecture before the Royal Geographic 
Society of London in which he predicted 
that the control of the world would one 
day be in the hands of the power which 
dominated the geographic region lying 
between the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
the Caspian Sea, and the approaches to 
the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulf and 
India, a region which MacKinder called 
“the Heartland.” He warned the demo- 
cratic nations against the possibility 
that an alliance between the Kaiser and 
the Tzar might place this “Heartland” 
under the power of an irresistible im- 
perialist coalition. 

MacKinder has been forgotten in re- 
cent years but a glance at the map is 


New Truman Policy and Spain 


Will US Oppose Tyranny of Right and Left? 





By Jaume Miravittles 


enough to show that now, for the first 
time in history, this “Heartland” is 
within the grasp of a power capable ‘of 
using it. 

Another advantage enjoyed by Russia 
is her fantastic demographic develop- 
ment. While in the United States, be- 
tween now and the end of the century, 
the population will register a slight in- 
crease up to about 160,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, the population of Russia during 
the same period will reach the for- 
midable figure of 250,000,000. 

But perhaps these geographic-demo- 
graphic advantages of Russia will .be 
equalled, or even outweighed, by the 
tremendous technical development of the 
United tates. 


* * * 


Turre remain other forces, more 
powerful than technical development and 
geography, hich have their effect on 
this complex psychological unit which is 
man: these are the forces of ideology. 

In. this sense, Russia is far better 
armed than the United States. Russia, 
indeed, has in its arsenal three instru- 
ments of action deeply rooted in the con- 
sciousness of the masses: pan-Slavism, 
Communism, and the emancipation of 
colonial peoples, 

Wielding the weapon of pan-Slavism, 
Russia could assimilate, besides the 
Baltic countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. The Communist weapon has 
served to give Russia key positions (con- 
trol of the Defense Ministry and the 
trade unions in France, control of labor 
in Italy) in Western Europe. Expertly 
manipulating the weapon of colonial in- 
dependence, Russia has effected a pro- 
found penetration in Latin America 
(800,000 votes in Brazil, Communist 
participation in the Chilean Government, 
and decisive influence of the Communist 
Party in Cuban politics, ete.), and is 
making gains in China, Indo-China and 
India. 

What is the ideological system that 
the United States could put forward to 
counteract this triple offensive? 

Truman suggests it in his speech to 
Congress when he affirms that “one of 
the primary objectives of the foreign 
policy of the United States is the cre- 
ation of conditions in which we and 
other nations will be able to work out 





TRUMAN 
New Policy Towards Spain? 


a way of life free from coercion.” 
Further on he states: “We shall. not 
realize our objectives, however, unless 
we are willing to help free people to 
maintain their free institutions and their 
national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon 
them totalitarian regimes.” And he con- 
cludes: “At the present moment in world 
history, nearly every nation must choose 
between alternative ways of life. The 
choice is too often not a free one. One 
way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority, and is distinguished by free 
institutions; representative government, 


free elections, guarantees of individual 
liberty, freedom of speech and religion, 
and freedom from political oppression. 
The second way of life is based-upon 
the will of a minority forcibly imposed 
upon the majority. It relies upon terror 
and oppression, a controlled press and 
radio, fixed elections, and the suppres- 
sion of personal freedoms. I believe that 
it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” 





FRANCO 
Trouble Ahead for Him? 


The program, although less ample 
than the Russian one, is sufficiently 
broad to attract vast masses of free 
men. But in order to convince world 
public opinion of the sincerity of his 
action, President Truman must be con- 
sistent, he must take care that he does 
not present to his critics the vulnerable 
flank of a desertion. I refer concretely 
to the Spanish question. 


* * * 


Tur Franco regime has all the char- 
acteristics which Truman opposes when 
he defines the basic tenets of his inter- 
national policy. Franco’s Spain repre- 
sents the “second way of life” against 
which Truman affirms it is necessary 
to fight deperately. In Franco’s Spain 
there is a “minority forcibly imposing 
its will upon the majority.” This mi- 
nority “relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, and 
the suppression of personal freedoms.” 
Franeco’s cynicism goes so far that he 
does not even bother to hold “fixed elec- 
tions”; he is the only dictator who has 
never had recourse to the plebiscite. 

There are at least as many reasons for 
intervention in Spain as for interven- 
tion in Greece and Turkey. 

We know the reasons why such inter- 
vention has not been carried out. They 
have been repeated ad infinitum. James 
A. Greer, Executive Director of the 
Council for Democracy, while denouncing 
Franco, said recently that the State 
Department “probably knows what it is 
doing.” He added: “It is perhaps better 
to tolerate a weak dictatorship until the 
adherents of democracy in Spain are 
strong, rather than develop a vacuum 
which only Communism might fill at the 
moment.” 

Thus the USA seems to consider it 
necessary to tolerate a “weak dictator- 
ship”—although to thousands of exiles 
and prisoners and hundreds of men exe- 
cuted the Falange did not appear weak 
—to allow time for the organization of 
a strong democratic movement capable 
of succeeding the Fascist regime. This 
is precisely the error of judgment com- 
mitted by most foreign observers. The 
longer the Franco dictatorship lasts, the 
weaker will be the democratic organiza- 
tions in the interior of Spain and abroad, 
and the stronger the Communist oppo- 
sition will become. Time, in Spain, is 
on the side of Communism. 

In a recent manifesto distributed 


throughout Spain by army officers, the 


Spanish Monarchist movement explicitly 
declared that, in effect, Franco works 


| 
| 


| 





in favor of Communism. While certain 
traditional forces of Spanish society, 
such as the Church, the higher ranks of 
the Army, the banking and industria] 
element, abandon Franco because they 
feel his international policy has isolated. 
the country from the rest of the world, 
Franco tries to build up support among 
the -working masses ana in the bureau- 
cracy of the State. That is, Franco’s 
regime becomes ever more totalitarsan,; 
Peron’s success has stimulated this proc- 
ess. The democratic movement, at the 
sam.. time, feels itself betrayed by inter- 
national democracy, just as it felt itself 
betrayed during the civil war by the 
infamous policy of non-intervention, and 
it loses ground. These two simultaneous 
processes are creating in Spain a po- 
litical climate which with every passing 
day is less favorable to cemocratie 
solutions and more propitivus for the 


spread of totalitarian ideas. Greer’s 
thesis, theretore, is not correct. ‘The 
Franco dictatorship is not “weak” from 
the Spanish point of view, and its con- 
tinued existence does not acceicrate the 


formation of a democratic opposition, 


of * 


Tue Spanish Communist Party is still 
very weak, because the great niasses of 
the people still have faitn in the western 
democracies, above all in the United 
States. Truman’s speech has produced in 
Spain, according to a New York Times 
reporter, various reactions. Franco and 
his followers have tried to make it 
appear that the policy ot the United 
States, in opposing the spread of Com- 
munism, coincides with the international 
objectives of the present Spanish regime; 
but anti-Fascists clearly recognize that 
if the United States were really to apply 
internationally the new policy, the first 
victim would be Franco. 

Ideological weapons, although they 
cannot be measured in the laboratory of 
the physicist, are quantities which play 
a decisive role in the formation ef pub- 
lic opinion. For a number of reasons 
which need not be expounded here, the 
“Spanish question” is a touchstone by 
which may be tested the human value 
of current political theories. The Spanish 
question is, from the world point of view, 
the “Affaire Dreyfus” of the Twentieth 
Century, in relation to which all men 
fall into two classifications: those who 
ave opposed to freedom, and thuse who 
are its champions. As a matter of fact, 
almost all the European commentators, 
in appraising the speech of President 
Truman, have referred to the Spanish 
question, and. because of the _ ineon- 
sistency which it illustrates, they have 
deduced that the sole objective of United 
States policy is the defense of American 
oil interests in the Near East. 

[Ideological weapons must he wielded 
with great courage, and he who takes 
them up must follow through to the 
end. This is the indispensahle condi- 
tion of their effectiveness. An appeal 
to the conscience of the masses cannot 
be partial or qualitied. It must be di- 
rect and complete. If President Tru- 
man’s speech had contained a refer- 
ence to Spain and the need for effec- 
tive aid to the democratic anti-Franco 

movement, it would have produced a 
tremendous response throughout the 
world. Freedom is not divisible, and 
the world, as Lincoln said, cannot live 
half slave and half free. 





Jaume Miravittles is the au- 
thor of 13 books and pamphlets, 
of which the most important is 
Geography versus Geopolitics, 
written in Mexico in 1945. He 
was formerly secretary of the 
Anti-Fascist Militia in Catalonia 
and director of the office of in- 
formation there during the civil 
war. He has long known all the 
leading figures in the present 
Spanish Government-in-Exile. 
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Hunger As 
A 
BOOMERANG 


By Dr. Fritz Baade 


Former Member of the Reichstag, Chief of the Bureau of Markets in the Ministry 
of Food and Markets in the pre-Hitler German Government and Lecturer 
on Agricultural Marketing in the University of Berlin 


HE policy of interference with 

agricultural production which Rus- 

sia has favored in East Europe 
for the past two years now seems to be 
returning like a boomerang to smite its 
originator. This policy has turned the 
areas which formerly produced sur- 
pluses of food into deficit regions. Every 
step in the direction of Bolshevization 
is a step into hunger. Forcible collec- 
tivization is the form of food-production 
which gets the lowest return on invest- 
meni of human labor. A free European 
farmer before the Second World War 
produced three times as much as a 
worker on a_ Russian Kolkhoz. An 
American farmer produces six times as 
much. Of all the kinds of conflict be- 
tween Russia and the western world, 
this battle of starvation is for Russia 
the most hopeless. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, as in 
Hungary, the 1946 crop was barely half. 
of the normal yield. The chief cause of 
the failure was the over-hasty tearing 
to pieces of the great estates which 
were the chief sources of food supplies. 
It is true that the subdivision of these 
princely possessions was socially and 
politically necesary. But farsighted and 
responsible administrators would have 
devised methods of agrarian reform 
which would have maintained production 
levels. Instead, the land was simply cut 
up into little farms which were uneco- 
nomical. The whole thing was obviously 
maneuvered with an eye to future col- 
lectivization. 

The most catastrophic failure of the 
1946 crop was in the sections of East 
Europe where the mass-expulsions of 
population took place. The gerat folk- 
migrations of the third and fourth cen- 
turies ushered in the “Dark Ages.” The 
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STALIN 
In Russian Zone in Germany 1946 
Crop Off by Half 


forced mass-migration from the sections 
of Europe east of the iron curtain are 
quantitatively and economically not less 
important than those ominous and fate- 
ful population movements of that early 
time. The first and most direct result 
was the reduction of farm crops to less 
than one-half of the prewar levels. 
With the expulsion of qualified land 
administrators, great sections of East 
Europe have reduced their production 
possibilities for years to come. In his 
final report on UNRRA operations, 
London, January 15, 1947, General 
Humphry Clyde declared:. “In Poland, 


- grain production.in 1946 was. actually 
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Jower than in 1945, when it was possible 


to harvest a partial crop in the West 
sown by Germans.” Even aside from 
the expulsions and the over-rapid divi- 
sion of the large landed estates, the 
Bolshevik control of East Germany acts 
a>. a brake on agricultural production. 
The fear of forced collectivization hangs 
over the farmers and saps_ their 
initiative. 

The results of all >f this can be ex- 
pressed in a single figure. In the year 
1946, in the Russian zone, the grain 
harvest fell 25,000,000 tons short of the 
crop reaped during the last of the war 
years. This deficit is twice the amount 
that was handled in the world market 
during the last of the war years. It is 
four times the amount delivered to all 
European peoples by UNRRA. 


* a 


Tue Soviet Government openly en- 
couraged its representatives in the occu- 
pied regions to carry out this policy of 
production sabotage. The Bolsheviks were 
hardened to the starvation of their own 
people. They were not at all distressed 
to see the millions start a hunger-march 
toward the West, where, especially in 
the British and American zones, they 
would make the food situation more 
desperate. Perhaps they believed in a 
chain reaction to their advantage: 
“Hunger and industrial anarchy make 
Communists; more Communists make 
more hunger and industria] anarchy,” 
and so on, and so on. The final aim is 
to place all of Europe in their control. 

During the first year after Potsdam, 
such hopes seemed to be justified. Under 
the influence of the Morgenthau policy, 
the process of de-industrialization was 
inaugurated which might well serve as 
a basis for increased want and confu- 
sion. On the other hand, the Russians 
succeeded in getting control of a large 
part of the UNRRA supplies and thus 
financing their policy in East Europe. 

But today the situation is basically 
changed. The political misuse of Amer- 
ican food supplies is no longer possible. 
And the USA, whose grain crops dur- 
mg the past two years have exceeded 
by 30,000,000 tons the prewar average, 
w.ll continue to feed the hungry all over 
the world to the best of its ability. But 
from now on the Americans will them- 
selves control the delivery of their relief 
and wil insist on the fufillment of one 
very simple condition: that the country 
receiving. the gifts of food shall not 
conduct its affairs so as to reduce its 
own productivity. 

The Hoover report shows that today 
the direst need of foed is in the western 
zones of Germany. Instead of the 3,000 
caluries which are necessary to keep a 
worker in health, the average person 
in these regions receive: now only 1,550 
calories per day. Of this supply, only 
1,000 calories originate in the produc- 
tiun of these regions. Almost 600 calories 
are supplied by the USA and Britain. 
The deficit of 2,000 calories per day 
per person is 50 percent due to the 
man-made crop failure of 1946. The 
othei half is due to the spread of hunger 
through the policies pursued in the 
eastern zone. That is, 500 calories are 
lost through the cutting down of the 
supply of cereals which formerly were 
shipped from the eastern part of Ger- 


_ many to the West.. The lack of the other 


500 is due to demands of the 10,000,000 
persons driven from the East into the 
British and American zones, 
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W: shall do everything possible to 
make up these deficits during the coming 
years. We can supply 1,000 extra calories 
per day per person through the delivery 
te farmers of artificial fertilizers. For 
the rest, until Eastern Europe is once 
more embodied in the productive system 
of Germany and of Europe, there is only 
one possible way of producing the other 
1,00C calories which are required. That 
is, through such a development of manu- 
facturing as will make possible the ex- 
port of goods in payment for imported 
food. 


Through the economic amalgamation 
of the British and American zones it 

s been possible to take the first step 
ia this direction. Americans finally real- 
ized that it was necessary to do some- 
thing to block the Russian attempt to 
promote Communism through the in- 
crease of want. This scheme can be 
counteracted only if a policy exactly 
contrary to the Morgenthau Plan is car- 
ried out. Such a policy would require 
that the needy and hungry population 
be given an opportunity to restore its 
labor power and to use it in order to 
produce goods which will pay for its 
own keep. Such a policy will in a few 
years make these people in the hunger- 
center of Europe self-supporting and 
foolproof against Communism. 


It will be even easier to put an end 
to hunger in the regions of Western 
Europe. In the neutral countries (Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland), the 1946 crops 
were better than those of the prewar 
years. In the countries which were over- 








rui. by the Nazis, they have been from 
80 to 100 percent of normal. In sections 
where the statistics show a worse re- 
sult, this is probably due to a tendency 
of the farmers to hold back their prod- 
ucts to obtain better prices on the black 
market. No doubt, there is in France 
a good deal of want among the poor. 
This is primarily due to the fact that 
the farmers are feeding over-much of 
their grain to pigs and fow]. They would 
rather build up their livestock than trade 
their products for paper money. But 
once normal conditions are restored, this 
process will come to an end. If we have 
good weather conditions, the supply and 
demand in the food markets of Western 
Europe should be restored in a compara- 
tively short time. 


When these developments take place, 
the Russian orbit will constitute the only 
hunger belt in all Europe. The policies 
which have interfered with food produc- 
tion in this region are so disastrous that 
it will take many years to correct their 
results. It will be difficult to see how 
the Soviet Government can secure any 
benefits from the want which its policies 
have created. Russia may be forced to 
restore freedom to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. It will be plainly demonstrated 
that forcible collectivization is a less 
productive system than that of free 
farmers. The earlier the Russians come 
to this conclusion, the better. Only by 
such a change of policy can the Soviet 
Government make sure that the weapon 
of hunger which she threw like a 
boomerang at the heart of Europe will 
not bounce back to her own destruction. 
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Kafka and his Critics 


By ISAAC ROSENFELD 
HE publication of Metamorphosis* and The Great Wall of China in American edi- 

I tions is a credit to the publishers; and it may be hoped that it will be of some 
benefit to criticism of Kafka, which, as the recently published critical books** 
make clear, does not seem to know what Kafka is about. The malarial title of the New 
Directions volume indicates even better than its contents where criticism stands with 
respect to Kafka. Unfortuntely, there is such a thing as “the Kafka problem.” Tak- 


ing criticism as a whole, the problem is 
whether or not Kafka was a religious 
writer; and its subsidiary aspects are 


, Whether he is to be understood solely or 


mainly as a psychoneurotic or psychotic 
personality, an allegorist, a dream- 
writer, a Jew, a rationalist, irrationalist 
o- anti-rationalist, a. thorough though 
perhaps unwitting chronicler of the basic 
so.ial conflicts of his time, etc., etc. 

In partial extenuation of the critics, it 
must be said that the interpretation of 
Kafka is always a difficult thing. But 
one cannot forgive the booming philis- 
tinism of some of the contributors to 


* Dé Kafka Problem and the general 


confusion. Edwin Berry Burgum in his 
article, “The Bankruptcy of Faith,” at- 
tains a level of idiocy’ that surpasses 
even the demands of Stalinism. He de- 
clares that the murder of K.'in The Trial 
“symbolizes the final ascendancy of fas- 
cism,” likens a scene in Amerika to “the 
promise of a Second Front in the recent 
war” and says of Karl Rossmann, the 
hero of Amerika, that “like Mr. [Her- 
bert] Hoover or Mr. Westbrook Pegler, 
he fears the combined aggression of the 
working class, since he conceives of the 
individual worker as a selfish, illiterate 
brute and his labor uniou as the organ- 
ization of racketeering to devour so- 
cietv”—all this in defiarce of the first 
chapter and its dominating image of the 
stoker, with whom the young Karl iden- 
tifies himself. Kafka’s dilemma, “stated 
in ; olitical terms .. . was that he could 
not become a fascist’ “The Burrow” is 
a bad story because it has only one 
character in it.... It is for such rea- 
sens that “the Kafka problem” lies most- 
ly with the critics. 


* * 


Bur there will inevitably be a conflict 
even of legitimate points of view in any 
consideration of Kafka’s work. I should 
like to cite a passage from Metamor- 
phosis in example of the many readings 
Kafka’s text-can bear. Metamorphosis, 
the story of a young man’s transforma- 
tion into “a monstrous kind of vermin,” 
seems to give its greatest support to the 
writers who claim that Kafka must first 
of all be understood in relation to his 
father. In connection with this claim, 
one may read in “A Letter to My Fa- 
ther” (A Franz Kafka Miscellany) the 
words which Kafka puts into his father’s 
mouth: “. .. And there is the struggle 
of vermin, which not only stings, but at 
the same time preserves itself by suck- 

g the other’s blood. Such are you. 
You are not fit for life, but in order to 
live in comfort, without worry or self- 
reproach, you prove that I have taken 
away your fitness for life and put it all 


into my pocket.” But the latent content 


*MET AMORPHOSIS, by Franz Kafka. 
Translated from the German by A. L. 
Lloyd, with a preface by Paul Good- 
man. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
98 pages. $2.75. 

**THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA: 
STORIES AND REFLECTIONS, by 
Fran: Kafka. Translated from the 
German by Willa and Edwin Muir, 
with an introduction by Edwin Muir 
and exegetical notes by Philip Rahv. 
New York: Schocken Books. 315 
pages. $3. 

***4 FRANZ KAFKA MISCELLANY: 
PRE-FASCIST EXILE. New York: 
Twice a Year Press. 120 pages. $3.50. 

THE KAFKA PROBLEM, edited by 
Angel Flores New York: New Direc- 
tions. 468 pages. $5. 





of Metamorphosis cannot be arranged in 
such a simple and obvious pattern of 
Oedipal conflict. One complication is the 
presence of a death-wish, for which some 
critics find evidence in Gregor Samsa’s 
changing from a higher to a lower order 
of life, and finally to dead matter. While 
the restoration of the father to power 
and authority, a process that keeps pace 
with the further degradation of the 
transformed son, can be explained in 
terms of the father-son conflict, it seems 
to me that there are many aspects of the 
story, such as the young sister’s sudden 
blossoming into womanhood, which re- 
quire an independent explanation. The 
crucial episode is the sister’s playing of 
the violin. Gregor, hearing her, crawls 
out of his room, to which he has been 
confined, and listens to the music. 

Could it be that he was only an 
animal, when music moved him so? 
It seemed to him to open a way toward 
that unknown nourishment he so 
longed for. He resolved to creep up to 
his sister and to pull at her dress, to 
make her understand that she must 
come with him, for no one here would 
appreciate her music as much as he. 
IIe would never let her out of his 
room—at least, while he lived—for 
once, his horrible shape would serve 
him some useful purpose; he would be 
at all doors at once, repulsing intrud- 
ers with his raucous breath; but his 
sistey would not be forced to stay 
there; she must live with him of her 
own accord; she would sit by him on 
the sofa, hearing what he had to say; 
then he would tell her in confidence 
that he had firmly intended to send 
His sis- 
ter, moved by this explanation, would 


her to the Conservatory. ... 


surely burst into tears, and Gregor, 
climbing up on her shoulder, would 
kiss her neck; this would be all the 
easier, for she had worn neither collar 
nor ribbon ever stnee she had bem 
working in the shop. 

This passage discloses further mean- 
ings in the metamorphosis. It is no 
longer merely the son’s unfitness for life 
before the father, their conflict, the fa- 
ther’s triumph and the original sin of 
t's son’s rebellion that are responsible 
.or the degradation of Gregor. The sin, 
as is made clear by the roach’s reaction 
to his sister’s music, is generalized to 
represent man’s whole fallen estate be- 
fore God. The music moves Gregor so 
(he is not ouly an animal) because it is 
the sign of faith, which is “a way to- 
ward that unknown nourishment,” or 
Grace, that he longs for. Now his hor- 
rible shape, or his sin, serves a useful 
purpose, for as a sinner who has been 
made to see his loathsomeness he can 
take heed of the way to salvation (“no 
one here would appreciate her music as 
much as he”) and guard it (“repulsing 
intruders with his raucous breath”). 
His hope of attaining Grace is expressed 
in his desire to have his sister come and 
live with him; the music flows from her, 


hence the way leads to the state of Grace 
which she is in. But it is also a woman- 
ly grace that he desires of her, which 
opens a new interpretation of his sin. 
Now deflected from his father (and 
from his mother) his sin takes the form 
of an incestuous desire for his sister, 
which adds a further loathsomeness to 
his transformation. Not content with 
“kissing her neck,” he would have her 
share his incestuousness by living with 
him of her own free will. The self-justi- 
fication he would offer her by telling his 
sister that he had firmly intended to 
send her to the Conservatory is revealed 
as the rationalization and disguise of 
his unclean motive—which, moreover, 
was originally suspect in that it was al- 
ways incestuous, and, insofar as it was 
related to the sister’s welfare, was never 
carried out. Thus the sister, a symbol 
of Grace, becomes also a cause of Gre- 
gor’s downfall; and by indicating his es- 
sential degradation she reveals what his 
true position in the family has always 
been. Her bare neck arouses his desire 
to kiss it, which is now all the easier as 
she has worn neither collar nor ribbon 
since she went to work in the shop. But 
she works in the shop because Gregor, 
transformed, can no longer support the 
family. He has sinned not only as a 
man before God, as a son and a brother, 
but also as a provider. His position in 
the family was all along compromised by 
his sinfulness, and, by extension, his 
whole position in life; and his sin was 
original in his entire being, in the good, 
hard-working commercial traveller that 
he was before his metamorphosis. Gre- 
gor’s death, no less horrible than his life, 
is a universal release and expiation: it 
fulfills the will of God, restores to the 
father his power and his hope which 
were lost in shame, and liberates the 
sister, freeing her from the atmosphere 
of incest to grow sinless into a woman. 


Thus we see that even if we begin 
with an explanation that seems to lead 
straight to the heart of the matter (the 
father-son relationship), we are at once 
led in other directions, ascending, by 
way of the father-image, to the level of 
the divine, which is where the sister’s 
music also leads us, as well as going 
down to the natural level by way of the 
family and the sibling relationship. The 
curious thing is that the critics should 
miss, not this direction or that, but the 
significance of the fact that there are 
so many directions to follow in the in- 
terpretation of Franz Kafka’s writing. 


*” * 


Even at their best, the various com- 
mentaries on Kafka’s work which ana- 
lyze symbol after symbol in story after 
story fail to say anything about Kafka 
himself. Thus John Kelly who interprets 
The Trial in terms of Calvin, Kierke- 
gaard and Karl Barth—an interpreta- 
tion which is illuminating as far as it 
goes—by neglecting the author’s signifi- 
cance as an artist, pushes his analysis 
into such a narrow passage that only a 
ghostly, algebraic version of Kafka’s 
symbolism can get through to the under- 
standing. Ruling out other readings, he 
presents The Trial as a gloss on the 
theology of crisis, to the exclusion of 
euch internal evidence as exists to the 
contrary. This does violence, for exam- 
ple, to the conclusion of The Trial, where 
Joseph K., at the moment the knife is 
thrust into his heart, exclaims, “ ‘Like 
a dog;’...as if he meant the shame of 
*t to outlive him.” Mr. Kelly para- 
parases the Barthians who say that sin 
“ig known only when it is forgiven. This 
is the source of Joseph K.’s final, over- 
whelming shame.” But then why shoiffa 


Joseph K. mean the shame of ‘it*'to out. 
live him? It seems to me that thé shame 
can be attached only to the execttion (he 
is killed “like a dog’), and ‘not to the 
sin for which he is punished.’ Intent 
only on theological exegesis, Mr. Kelly 
does not allow Kafka his full richness 
of meaning; Joseph K., caught, in 
Ciaude-Edmonde Magny’s phrase, in the 
“irreducibility of points of view,” and, 
after all, a natural man, cannot help but 
protest the earthly injustice of’ his ‘pun- 
ishment even as he yields to Divine Jus. 
tice. On the other hand, Miss’ Magny, 
who puts forth her initerpretation' as an 
alternative to a religious reading of 
Kafka, fails to see that the irreducibility 
of points of view, with which,* she be- 
lieves, Kafka was basically ‘¢6néerned, 
ean very well reinforce a_ theological 
exegesis with its stress on the in¢oms 
mensurability of God and man. 'The 
partial character of such explanations— 
which are mistaken in thinking ‘them. 
selves mutually exclusive—is due to their 
neglect of Kafka as artist. The critics 
seem to assume that he is a great writer 
because his works require the attention 
of a theologian, a psycho-analyst; ‘a so- 
ciologist or an historian; but he might 
as well have been engaged in ‘the cons 
struction of acrostics, for the ‘kind of 
criticism he has received. 


*~ * * 


Necessary to any proper critical 
appraisal of Kafka is a consideration of 
his artistic accomplishment. And here 
the fact strikes one that so many of the 
<pparently contrary meanings that have 
been read into his work are perfectly 
just in their claim of importance, to the 
understanding of the whole. There. is no 
other modern writer whose subject mat- 
ter—for all that Kafka’s talent has been 
called a narrow one—is so broad, or 
whose symbols, whatver their partial ex 
planation, are so closely articulated in a 
statement that embraces and gives the 
quality of so much of modern experience, 
His two major works, The Trial and The 
Castle, must be regarded, in part, as al- 
legories of Justice and Grace. But to 
regard them exclusively as allegories is 
to rob them of their reality, their natural 
beauty and power, and ultimately of 
their value as art. From which it fol- 
lows—this is Albert Camus’ finest ine 
sight in his contribution to The Kafka 
Problem—that it is to do Kafka an ine 
justice even to regard his symbols pri- 
marily as symbols. They have a two- 
fold character, one of which, the textual, 
can be determined only by the position 
and significance of the symbol in the 
narrative; but the other aspect of Kaf- 
ka’s symbolism, which one might call 
contextual, and whose context is to text 
as life is to letters, is the truly important 
one for understanding the unique art 
form of his writing. 

The uniqueness of Kafka’s work lies 
in its capacity for joining disparate 
traits of experience. In Kafka’s scheme, 
man’s struggle with God, for example, 
does not, as it does in theology, involve 
an abstraction from his natural condi- 
tion; more generally speaking, his sym< 
bols must be understood to approach, 
rather than depart from, and to include, 
rather than exclude, the whole range of 
meaning that encloses an object. The 
symbol is, directly and inherently, all its 
range of meaning. One cannot there- 
fore say that Kafka’s art consists in a 
ecartain kind of symboism, as if art were 
the limit of a symbolic system, reached 
by & summary of the steps taken in ine 
terpretation of that system; it is nearer 
the truth to say that Kafka’s symbolism 
consists in a certain kind of art. It is a 
supremely conscious art, in which sensi- 
bility becomes, for once in modern writ- 
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ing, the direct medium of ideas. Ordi- 
narily we distinguish, as in T. S. Eliot’s 


+ epigram on Henry James (“He had @ 


ne gem 


> 


-by things. 


mind so fine that no idea could violate 
it”), between sensibility of nuance and 
detail and the philosophical order of ex- 
pression. But with Kafka it is the func- 
tion of sensibility to provide precisely 
the perception of generality. Like all 
perception, it is unified, it establishes the 
relationships of things, But these rela- 
tionships have never before been -per- 
ceived in such vastness, nor have their in- 
terpenetrations and identities been pre- 
sented in such great structural detail. 
I: was.his genius to see the world’s 
unity; even if we take a single aspect of 
his symbolism, say, man’s struggle for 


Grace, it at once reveals something of © 


th: moral, psychological, social and even 
political structure of the world in which 
man lives. The symbol, for Kafka, is 
itself a symbol, embodying the one and 
the many; the world is also such a sym- 
bul, as each part of it is part of a world 
—for which reason, Kafka’s symbols are 
realities. 

His art is therefore a kind of realism, 
in the logical sense, in that it finds rela- 
tionships to be objective. But what dis- 
tinguishes his art from the animated 
philosophy that so many critics take it 
‘2 be is that the objective relationships 
of the world are perceived in and evoked 
The world, as in a mystical 
system, becomes a visible legend. But 
Kafka’s mysticism is secular, and strict- 
ly speaking it is no mysticism at all. 
Mysticism as we have known it is a vi- 
sion of the world united in support of a 
faith; the demands of faith, exceeding 
reason, produce, through an extreme in- 


 sister.ce, a proof in experience for trans- 


ecendental belief. But there is no evi- 


lence that Kafka had such a faith (an- 


other respect in which the theological 
exegesis goes into error, on the simple 
@ssumption that he was a believer.) The 
evidence of his vision is self-supporting. 


“Kafka’s art affords a kind of tautological 


proof of his vision of a world united 


fgainst man. 
ss * * 


A certain tautology is inevitable in 
symbolism. “he artist’s consciousness, 
in any work that takes a symbolic whole 
as its subject, returns upon itself, and 
his vision, though a vision of the world, 
}; ultimately self-contained. Thus there 
is no direct empirical validation for the 
unity that Kafka perceived in the world’s 
structure; to see it, presupposes an ace 
eeptance of the world in terms of Kafka’s 
symbolism. Yet there is historical evi- 
dence; for those who can read Kafka’s 
‘work only as an ironic protest against 
bureaucracy, there is the record of the 
increasing bureaucratization of society 
to confirm his vision; for those who read 
him only as theologian, there is the fall 
of man, which is all history. And so on. 
But partial confirmation, like partial 
analysis, distorts his art. Kafka restored 
to writing the consciousness of the world 
as 2 whole, and it is to the whole ex- 
pression of his sensibility that one must 
turn to confirm his perception and, ulti- 
mately, to understand his symbolism. 
For this purpose it is necessary to 
take into consideration one of his last 
stories, “Investigations of a Dog” (The 
Great Wall of China.) The story is of 
2 dow who early in life began to examine 
la condition canine, and particularly the 
question, how do dogs obtain nourish- 
ment? There exists among dogs a kind 
of science which tells them that the wa- 
tering and scratching of the earth, in 
which they all engage, enables the earth 
to produce food. . Yet Kafka’s dog is 
aware of the fact that food comes down 
from above. (The human agency is in- 
visible to dogs, as, in the interpretation, 
is the divine agency to man. Here, as in 
the rest of the analysis of this story, I 
am following Philip Rahv’s exegetical 
notes which provide an explanation—I 
‘elieve a correct one—in terms of exis- 
tential theology for the major symbols 
cof some of the stories in The Great Wall 
of Chino.) Kafka’s dog undertakes an 
examination of canine belief, both in its 
scientific and religious aspect, and con- 
ducts an experiment to discover what re- 
lationship exists between science and the 


apearance of food. He wil! fast and not 
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go near food and engage in none of the 
dogs’ ritual to determine whether the 
production of novrishrent obeys laws 
other than those which canine science 
bas assigned to it. Wh « he was still a 
puppy he encountered seven musical 
dogs whose music overwhelmed him and 
<et. him upon the inquiries which were to 
consume the best energies of his life. 
Now, while he is suffering the hardships 
of his fast, he again encounters a mu- 
sical dog—a hound, hardly aware of the 
music he produces, whose music never- 
theless expresses the necessity of faith. 
The fasting dog is driven out of his in- 
vestigations; the music, whieh again 
overwhelms him, now restores him to the 

nine community. His inquiries, begun 
o.t of contact with music, or the science 
of the divine, are also ended by music. 
He regrets that he is so poorly instructed 
in music, and that his investigations 
must fail through his ignorance of its 
higher powers. And yet his failure is 
no: altogether without reward, for if his 
sciertific capacity is limited, it is be- 
cause of an instinct that makes him 
“prize freedom higher than everything 
else. Freedom! Certainly such free- 
dom as is possible today is a wretched 


business. But nevertheless freedom, 


nevertheless a possession.’ 
* Ps * 


Here, the generality of Kafka’s sub- 
ject may be seen at its most general, but 
a’ 2 its most personal and poetic expres- 
sion. The subject is at once an inquiry 
into man’s relation to God, the mystery 
of faith, the nature of theology and of 
empirical knowledge, the nature of the 
scientist’s and the artist’s task. The 
limitetions of human knowledge are set 
down with a Kantian finality; the effort 
to transcend these limitations springs 
out of a sense of necessity even more 
urgent than in Kant—the necessity of 
freedom, not only that the moral order 
may be fulfilled, but that we may be 
free even in our own lives. It is for its 
final assertion of freedom that the story 
i; most remarkable; and here lies its 
ereat importance ‘to the ultimate anal- 
ysis of Kafka’s symbolism, to which it 
supplies the master key. It is to free- 
dom as a final cause that the whole of 
Kafka’s art has been moving (though 
“The Burrow,” written at the same 
time, or somewhat earlier, is again a de- 
nial of freedom—as if an ending were a 


further beginning.) Without it, ste 
whole vision of the world, almost mag« 
ical, almost mad, in its sense of identt- 
ties, is as- yet incomplete. Without 
acknowledgment of at least the possibili- 
ty of freedom, his whole effort, in its ex. 
treme suffering and understanding, fa 
not yet done. It is a freedom in spite of 
the world, in spite o, the ultimate 
struggle, for which man has no capacity, 
in spite of the Law, which is incompre- 
hensible, and God, who cannot be known 
“Investigations of a Dog” acquires ite 
final musical wisdom and beauty—as of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest—in its assertion 
of a purely human freedom. 

Only now, with a knowledge of the 
end, can the beginning, the first of Kaf- 
ka’s symbols, his first parable, be ex- 
plained. The order of interpretation ig 
cireular: the tautology of art has beem 
achieved, but also its truth, and the evi- 
dence in support of its truth—a complete 
description of the condition of mar, 
Kafka begins, where he ends, with am 
understanding of the limitation of 
homan freedom, and an effort to tpans 
cend that limitation to the achievement 
of eas much peace as one can reach iw 
mankind. 
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Reviewed by R. RICHARD WOHL 

AMERICAN PLANNING. By Cleve- 
land Rodgers. 1947. 290 
pages. $3.00. 


HEN confronted by an enigma 
Americans often embrace an ab- 
straction and think it a panacea. 


Recently, a great deal of word magic 
has revolved about the word “planning.” 
There is a profound, popular awareness 
that something is fundamentally wrong 
with the way in which our economic and 
social affairs have been traditionally or- 
dered. This is especially anomalous at 
a time when, at last, full employment 
has been achieved, when the national in- 
come is at record levels. Everyone seems 
to be awaiting an impending disaster 
which they feel must inevitably come. 
To counter this foreboding there has 
arisen an agitation for “planning” which 
it is claimed will provide a measure of 
security against the threatened collapse 
and its consequent social disorganization. 
Almost simultaneously an equally fer- 
vent propaganda has proclaimed that 
this kind of “planning” is impossible, 
that it presupposes an almost divine pre- 
science which “planners” cannot have; 
and inasmuch as “planners” would be as 
fallible as the rest of us their interfer- 
ence might bring about more dire con- 
sequences than those with which we are 
presently threatened. 

Speaking of the subject in terms of 
“planning” and “planners” obscures the 
real issues of difference. Mr. Rodgers in 
this excellent unpretentious little 
book has shown that planning is as old 
as American history (he might have said 
civilization itself). He points out that 
if planning is viewed as a coordinated 
effort to accomplish a social goal it is no 
innovation in our customary way of do- 
ing things. The basic question is “how 
much planning by whom?” The con- 
temporary connotation of “planning” is 
based upon the argument that in our 
time there are problems so comprehen- 


Harpe rs, 


and 


sive, so swiftly interacting, that only the 
state can hope to plan their solutions. 
Inasmuch as such planning, in the form 
of tariffs, subsidies, etc., has been a long- 
standing feature of our politica] and so- 
cial life it seems strange that it should 
But it is 


equally astonishing to observe the at- 


require so much explanation. 


mosphere of ignorance and confusion in 
which the public debate on this question 
takes place. It is useful again to empha- 
size this point to clear the way for the 
principal issue involved. Granted that 
planning is necessary, in one form or 
another, can it be accomplished without 
the loss of our political liberties and our 
traditional form of government? Those 


who refuse to grant the necessity for 
any government planning do so on the 


basis of the assumption that, in the na- 


In the National 


ture of the case, there is an irreconcil- 
zble incompatibility between “freedom” 
and “planning.” 

+ - : 


I; is at this point that Mr. Rodger’s dis- 
cussion is weakest. Employing the de- 
vice of an air journey over the country 
to show the increasing rate of contem- 
porary social change, he fails to recog- 
nize the implications of that very fact 
for hisargument. He is so fiercely polem- 
ieal that he dangerously oversimplifies 
his case. “What social and economic 
problems,” asks Rodgers, “are more diffi- 
cult than those relating to aviation? The 
main problem would seem to be much the 
same, to create machinery, subject to 
democratic controls, which will enable 
us to maintain stability and equilibrium 
without loss of motion, to perfect mecha- 
nisms which make flexibility instead 
of rigidity the chief factor of safety.” 
This is a weak analogy. It leaves the 
pilot out of account. It comes from as- 
suming, with typical American facility, 
that the machine is the highest product 
of the human mind, and fatally ignores 
the indispensable human factor. Machin- 
ery is impersonal and neutral, and is 
effective only in terms of the use to 
which it is put. 
used, with equal effectiveness, to carry 
a baby to its waiting mother and to toss 
bombs on an orphanage. “Creating ma- 
chinery” is never enough. And although 
the main problem of social planning con- 
sists in containing the inherent power of 


An airplane may be 


Economy 


the individual, no answer is made to the 
orgeney of needed planning by pointing 
out this danger. 

The author’s argument that American 
democracy has achieved sufficient social 
discipline to make planning feasible i 
hardly an argument at all. It merely 
shows that in the absence of the require- 
ments set by planned goals this nation 
has managed to limp along without 
critical social friction, and even this 
statement could be very seriously quali- 
fied. There does not appear to be any 
reason to suppose that a comprehensive 
plan could count on a traditional con 
formity as is the case, for instance, im 
Britain, Too many people bought black 
market steaks during the war. 

Indeed the requirements defined Wy 
the author for planning reveal as mucR 
the weaknesses of his arguments as th 
show the need faced by the nation. t 
seems more reasonable, in the face of 
the inherent uncertainties of the situa- 
tion, to adopt a more limited approaeh 
seeking ad hoc solutions to immediately 
urgent problems rather than seek a long- 
run solution which might not eventuate 
in time to prevent social collapse. 

Rodger’s volume, however, is a much 
needed one. Unassuming, freshly writ 
ien, and swiftly paced, it should attract 
an audience to this vital subject which 
now dismisses it as too forbidding 
subject for reflection. It brings to Amer- 
ican laymen an indispensable budget of 
facts and ideas. The very controversy 
it will provoke can bring forth nothing 
but good because it will produce some 





central control within an order which understanding where near total con. 
recognizes the integrity and dignity of fusion now exists, 

One More Prize FI 

THE PRACTICING OF CHRISTOPH- keep his father’s closest friend from 


New York: 
$2.75, 


ER. By Josephine Eckert. 

Dial Press. 246 poges. 
Lirerary awards are dear to the 
hearts of American publishers and uni- 
versities Every year sees its crop of 
prizewinners, yet few, if any, have liter- 
ary merit. If you ask someone who has 
judged one of these competitions why 
the artistic level of the winning manu- 
script is usually so low, he is likely to 
g-oan and tell you about months of la- 
b rious reading of “slush” and the feel- 
ing of elation with literary 
judge greets a competent novel when, at 
last, he finds one. Miss Eckert’s book, 
which won a major Avery Hopwood Fic- 
tion Award for 1946, is typical woman's 
It tells the story of 


which a 


magazine fiction. 
Christopher, who is 
his attempt to make friends with his 
father, a grumpy novelist. A sub-plot 
bov’s successful efforts to 


“almost nine,” and 


deals with the 


taking up again with his estranged wife, 
As you have probably guessed by now, 
the tale is narrated from Christopher’s 
point of view-but not without frequent, 
inept, condescending asides by the novel» 
ist. Disbelief is suspended fitfully, prin- 
cipally because the author have 
some intuitive grasp of the father-son 
elationship; however, most of the epi- 
sodes derive from the better comic-strips 
and even the climactic pages are inter- 
rupted by gags. What is perhaps most 
alarming is the essential falsity of the 
situations which, when coupled with the 
numerous, patronizing instructions to the 
reader about how he should feel about 
Christopher and how Christopher feels 
about himself, results in an abortion of 
all emotion. Miss Eckert—if your agen§ 
as not already told you—may I suggest 

i send your next story to Good House 


does 


keeping? 
John Franklin Bardin 
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LOVE FROM THE SOVIETS! 


“THE WHOLE WORLD OVER.” 


By Konstantine Simonov. Adapted 


by Thelma Schnee. Setting by Ralph Alswang. Directed by Harold 


Charman. 
Biltmore Theatre. 


Presented by Walter Fried and Paul F. Moss. 


At the 


Here, out of Russia, is a warm, genial, human play of good will. 


Ther 


the Russian 


is no novelty in its form or theme; but it is good to note that 
theatre has rediscovered 


love as the universal solvent. 


“When you have learned the difference between logic and love,” the 
“walking blueprint” is told, “you will be the greatest architect in 
Moscow.” It is heartening to find the dialectic of a cold-blooded ma- 
terialism making room for the reasons of the heart. ; 
The story of the play is simple, and in large measure justifies its 


title, “The Whole World Over.” 


shortage, the plav really says: Do what your heart desires. 
daughter of Professor Vorontsov, 
sorrow at her fiancé’s death in the war, to become engaged 


from het 


Ostensibly about the Moscow housing 


Olya, 
architect nad academician, rouses 


to Sergi. Sergei is a promising young architect, the “walking blue- 


print’; it 


is hard to say whether 
or the Pvofessor’s help in his architectural planning. 


r he desires the more Olya’s hand 
Because of the | 


housins: shortage, the couple will have to live with the Professor. 


The housing shortage also brings® 


back Dmitri, 
the Professor’s apartment. 
a colonel in the Russian 
now being discharged; 

and child were killed 
Germans. 

Olea and Dmitri fall in love. 
The body of the play concerns her 
efforts to let Sergei know she 
doesn’t love him, and Dmitri know 
that she does. This being slight 
substance, much other and 
times talky material is dragged in. 
Artificial misunderstandings are 


former occupant of 
Dmitri, 
army, is 
his wife 
by the 


injected; and there is a spell of 
obvious though lively farce at 
Dmitri’s farewell party. 


Interest, however, lies really less 
in the incidents than in the char- 
acters; and these are deftly and 
pleasantly drawn. Chief of them is 
the old professor, admirably played 
by Joseph Buloff. He is a shrewd, 
ecock-sure, but natural old codger, 
egoistic but jokingly boastful, en- 


joying life and food and drink 
and the distinct pleasure of di- 
recting other person’s lives. His 


maneuvering plays no little part 
in turning Olga from her earnest 
and ambitious architect to the 
handsome celonel-engineer. 

Thelma Schnee and Simonov 
have given the Professor many 
clever and searching lines; Joseph 
Buloff helps make him a warmly 
likable fellow. 

Sanford Meisner 
believable the earnest architect 
Sergei. The Professor describes 
him by saying that if Sergei took 
Olya and his blueprints in a 
canoe, and the canoe upsets, Sergei 
would give Olga a quick swimming 
lesson, then swim to shore with 
his prints—and they’d have been 
in a waterproof container all 
along! Sanford Meisner manages 
to make Sergei more human than 
this description, especially at the 
end, where he seems to summon 
up the “guts’ the Professor calls 
for—vzuts to go out and seek what 
your being basically desires. 


makes quite 


That same basic desire builds 
into warmth a ‘minor figure, a 
soldier who comes back to the 


theatre, only to recognize that he 
is a ham. At first, he’s going to 
leave with his engineer com- 
mander; then he decides to stay 
where his heart is. He may be a 
spear-carrier all his life; but by 
jingo ne tt De tim ~ 

carrier in Moscow! 

The others in the cast of eleven 
are equally effective in charging 
the play with this warmth, this 
friendliness. The superintendent; 
the girl that cooks the blintzes; 
the woman army surgeon; all are 
genuinely human. Uta Hagen 
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makes Olya an earnest and pleas- 
ant lass. Stephen Bekassy is ‘the 
nearest to the romantic hero type 
as the dashing colonel who cap- 
tures Olya’s heart. 

; There is another warm touch in 


the youngster Vanya, appealingly | 


played by George  Bartenieff. 
Vanya’s family was wiped out by 
the Germans; the Russian army 
| “bumped into” him, and he joined 
it. Now he is to stay in Moscow 
'to go to school, and to guard Olya 
until their beloved Dmitri returns 
from his engineering project. 
' (Though I don’t know why Olya, 
j}who has just received her 
ineering degree, doesn’t go 
|him. The play seems to have been 
| moving toward that end. An Amer- 
jican play would have sent them 
off together; I suppose, in the 
Soviets, she has to wait for her 


engi- | 
with | 





| Enoch Light and his orchestra will 
officially open the eastern outdoor 
amusement season at Palisades 
Park on Saturday, April 19th. 








;oecasion or makes his own occa- 
|sions, drinks a closing toast to the 
|} young boy—that might have given 
the play its title and sums up its 
{embracing kindliness: “To you, and 
'to the whole wide world—with no 


more uniforms!” 


With “the Whole World Over,” 
we have evidence that the Russian 
theatre has entered a new, less 
| protestant stage. At first, there 
| was an entire theatre of conscious 
| propaganda. Patriotic themes were 
|given dramatic expression, leading 
|toward renewed enthusiasm, fresh 
surge of vigor toward a purge*or 
a Five-Year Plan. 

Now the Soviets seem 
more self-assured. The 
booming up of patriotic 
no longer so necessary. 
therefore, can turn to general 
themes, like love; the sense of 
pride in the government, of love 
of country, retreats to the basic 
background. Pride in the Russian ! 
| way thus underlies “The Whole 
| World Over.” 
| The American theatre has trav- 
jeled the same path. The plays 
|right after the American Revolu- 


to be 
initial 
zeal is 
Plays, 





assignment.) Young Vanya_ is|tion, and again through the Civil 
still in army clothes. The Pro-| War, were directly patrotic. Then, 
fessor, who drinks toasts on any’ for a long time, the great body 
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Robert Florey» Wheeler Dryden . 
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of plays dealt with non-political 
themes, with love of country as a 
solid basis and background to the 
love story or the intrigue. 

It is this great body of plays— 
representing a stage the Russian 
theatre is now reaching—that our 
radicals have attacked as mani- 
festing bourgeois complacence, as 
“hidden propaganda” for’ the 
statis quo. 

Our theatre, although such plays 
persist, has moved beyond them 
to a third stage, of active and 
vigorous criticism, in terms of 


drama, of many phases of Amer 
ican life. This fundamental  gejfh 
searching is not yet developing if 
the Russian theatre, which iets 
entering the second stage. Of thal 
friendly sort of play that cay 
smile across characters and thej 
personal wants and woes 
winning courses because in ¢ 
“best of all possible worlds” fhe 
live in a land where all is wel 
where the authors are wholly 
one with the state—‘The Who 
World Over” is a .warm ande 
cheery example. 
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“Smash-Up” — Has Film Premiere at Capitol 


®"SMASH UP" ON ¢ 


In “The Adventuress” CAPITOL SCREEN— At R.K.O. At Brooklyn Paramount 
“CUGAT” ON STAGE 


Xavier Cugat and his Orchestra, 
featuring a group of Latin-Amer- 
ican entertainers, among them the 
Garcias, Luis Del Campo, Chino, 
and Aladdin, headline the stars- 
in-person show at the Capitol 
Theatre. Other stars-in-person in- 
clude songstress Betty Reilly and 
comics Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis. , 

“Smash-Up, the Story of a 
Woman,” starring Susan Hay- 
j ward, Lee Bowman, Marsha Hunt 
jand .Eddie Albert, a Universal- 
| International picture. produced by 
Walter Wanger, will be the part- 
|nered screen offering. The other 
jplayers include Carl Esmond, 
| Carleton Young, Charles D. Brown, 
i Janet Murdoch, Tom Chatterton 
and Sharyn Payne. The screen- 
play comes from the pen of John 
Howard Lawson, based on an origi- 
nal story by Dorothy Parker and 
Frank Cavett. 
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a NEVINS RETAINED Donna Rood appears in “lis a Won- 
derful Life” at R.K.O. Theatres. i 
AS PUBLICITY DIRECTOR woe | re anes on, isk Bie 
FOR PALISADES PARK NEW SPRING REVUE It's Spring” at Bresklyn 
AT VANITY FAIR Paramount. 








. my ’ ; 7 oan te eye Ph gg me gates The only two personalities in the go 
Deborah Kerr and Raymond Huntley in a scene from the Eagle Lion - . reet, New. York | world who can answer the question COMEDIAN CELEBRATES 








. Vi . Ceara City, has been retained for the, , Thingy : cress 
one Bd cnn tana thirteenth consecutive year to) \Mocra?” sis Ete g Maxie Bocr 1am renee 
ENOCH LIGHT TO BE THE “TWO MRS. CARROLLS” handle pulley and peviie come ind Stawie Matte Resenbloom— , ~~ Panains. comation now 
ions for Palisades Amusemen . . cwer to.|leatared in person at the New 
OPENING ATTRACTION AT HOLLYWOOD THEATRE Park, N. J. The announcement | 4! een dae anes ya York Paramount with the Bcreen 


| AT PALISADES PARK i “wo Mrs. Carrolls.” the |W8S made by Jack and Irving | 

The opening attraction at Pali- The Two rn: Serene the | Rosenthal, operators of the popular Paix Cams’ San Wl ounces, | Yorite Brunette,” will celebrate his 
gades Amusement Park, on the| Warner Bros.’ new drama, con- | New Jersey fun center. nee Bet the a. acai with b1,000th performance on the Para- 
Jersey side of the Hudson, will be |tinues its engagement at the New Many events are being planned |the two sone d hamlet champions | mount stage next Monday night. 
Enoch Light and his orchestra | york Hollywood Theatre. ifor Palisades during the summer | will be Hollywood’s Allan Jones. His performances at the theatre 
who will play for the free stage Humphrey Bogart, Barbara Stan- | Season which officially opens Satur-| Mr. Jones, whose voice has been result from five engagements to- 
show and for free dancing Satur- ee ae day, April 19. The park has put in| heard in song and story from the talling 29 weeks. Oddly enough, all 
day and Sunday, April 19 and 20.|wyck and Alexis Smith are C0-/bi9. ¢4 hold various national con- stage, screen and radio, will join |Of Henning’s five appearances at 
The popular Jersey playground |starred in the film version of | tests in athletics as well as beauty | the two pugilistic Maxies in what | the Paramount have been in con- 
opens its 1947 season this Satur-| Martin Vale’s long-running Broad- |contests and special events. All| promises to be the funniest ses- junction with Bob Hope’s pictures, 
day noon and will remain open | dates for these events will be an-|sion seen on Broadway in more | 


daily thereafter with more than | nounced at a later date. bites decade. ; BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


new spring revue at the Vanity showing of Bob Hope’s “My Fa- 








way success. Bogart portrays an 





125 rides and attractions in full ee so b> 7 eee oh A recent survey was made by Others who will be featured in| HOLDS SHOW 2nd WEEK 

cae way elicndes @ill off kil his second wife, arbara | Bert Nevins, Inc., to determine the {the lavish 90-minute musical ex- Paulette Goddard and Fred Mac- 
% s always, Pa saree bb 0 vd Stanwyck, so he can elope with | type of attractions and events de-}travaganza will be Bob Kennedy,] Murray in “Suddenly It’s Spring” 
free stage shows, free dancing and | ajexis Smith. ‘sired by patrons of Palisades Park | Singing star of “Oklahoma”; Co-|continue for a second week on the 
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RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


| present 









in ossociction with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“A WELCOME HIT.’ 
—Coleman, Mirror 


























oy i ai iy held daily ay Directed by Peter Godfrey and | 4nd the entertainment features for 'rinne Ande srson, Miss Vanity Fair; |sereen of the Brooklyn Paramount 
entations wi ve held daily : ' the coming season will be based on | Specialty dancers Ronnie Fletcher | Theatre. In addition to the extra- 
stage shows on both. evenings, | picture features in principal sup- Dave D s 1 his rhytl Ss , 
. : ° atl a. ° - sate . ae : ” A number of new ri les and at- | ave ennis and his r yt mic or- | Were aved,” the Brookly n Para- 
Enoch Light and his orchestra will porting roles Nigel Bruce, Isobal treastians have been odie ro the |chestra will play for the show and ; mount’s prcgram includes another 
outdoor Casino. 
Featured with Enoch and his Carter. — season an entire new midway will | jchito and his rhumbas. __by Bill — at the organ. 
' be opened for the first time, mak- 
the Light Brigade, : . . i 
A different name’ band will be ; in operation... Over 600 painters 
featured every week-end until ERE ‘A WONDERFUL freruae™ ter ee mage Mare nei ——- 
bands will appear daily at Pali- || COLISEUM 
sades Park - th e stage | | 81st STREET 
sades Park for the free Age | | Son STREET bx DORO HY L. MOUR | 
in PARAMOUNT'S 
The King of Hi De Ho, Cab || REGENT 
Jubilee Revue, and Dusty Fletcher, As 6 
the creator of the nation’s No. 1 || SRONX Wi d l 
popular tune, “Open the Door, p+ ad on er Uu 
: y) yES A Produced by DANIEL DARE * Directed by [ELLIOTT NUGENT A. 
0 ' ( 7\ 
a second week. Featured in the || MARBLE HILL in Person | 
Calloway Revue are Miller Bros, || PELHAM and and feature Nv JIMMY DORSEY. AND HIS 
A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA $ ORCHESTRA 
Ravens, harmony quartette, and wesrcuestes ‘STEP BY STEP’ 
Jonah Jones and Milton Hinton, || MT. VERNO 
MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B'way v SH 4 
- (ef Om fe ° YN RLEY 
The accompanying screen fea- — ANNE JEFFREYS Eves. 8:40 :  % " hes 
ture is Warners’ romantic drama, 
Reagan, Alexis Smith and Zachary BUSHWICK ROOM DRAMA EVER MADE! DON BAKER at the organ 
Scott. DYKER 
| eer DANA Sein 
Feature Nightly TIMES SQUARE 


so ANDREWS 


p. m. and 8 p, m. Following the produced by Mark Hellinger, the | 4). results of this survey. jand Suzanne Graves, plus others. |special assoc iate feature, “Seven 
play for free dancing at the Park’s| son, Pat O’Moore and Ann midways at Palisades Park. This alternate for dancing with Mon-jcommunity songfest presided over 
erew aréfiovely Evelyn Kent and ; 
ing a total of seven modways to be 
Decoration day. Then, guest name | | ALHAMBRA | getting the playground ready for O P 
. . its 1947 ope ning. } 
show and free dancing. 58th STREET STEWART : 
* HAMILTON 
; ; ‘tT 
Dead 4 . 3 Jive || RIVERSIDE I 
slloway and - his Jumpin Jive 93rd STREET: ts a 
PETER LORRE- LON CHANEY 
Richard,’ will head the “in person” 
: : 7 FORDH 
show at the New York Strand for FOROHAN Life’ 
and Lois, rhythmie trio; The | {ROYAL ROUGH! RUGGED! RUTHLESS! 
at eaiauecuseg 7 PAT HENNING 
instrumentalists. NEW ROCH Lawrence TIERNEY ‘ - 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 LOUIS JORDAN AND HIS 
“Stallion Road,” starring Ronald (ae THE MOST GRIPPING COURT P 


“A NEW HIT.” 
—Morehouse, Sun 





























































BROOKLYN ORPHEUM Sessa 
Poicmouit pagsreT = JANE WYATT HELEN HAYES aan es 
Flatbush ond De Kalb THLYOU LEE J. COBB ‘ 7 ® Carnival in Costa Rica ON STAGE % IN PERSON} 
cai r i ‘ ’ ‘ IN TECHNICOLOR CONNEE BOSWELL} 
0 acmulta QUEENS STARRING BUSTER SHAVER ; 
¥ MIDWAY “MOV eT “s DICK HAYMES - VERA-ELLEN with Olive, George and Richard ‘ 
= ont A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS “Directed by GREGORY RATOFF PETERS SISTERS 
" ; ir t 
“SUDDENLY cs —warcand, Sad learee- aon Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN ‘Produced by WM. A. BACHER Extra! JACKIE MILES 
Hi » 
9 @ STRAND 4 AND LAUGHTER! BROADNURST THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way A 20th CENTURY-FOX Fiesta! ) 
| S P na poCRAWar ’ Eves. @:40 © Motinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A. M. 
RENDEZVOUS ry O xX SEVENTH AVENUE at 50th STREET 
or - a ~ i 
with Macdonald Carey - Arieen Whelan MANHATTAN WITH ANNIE’ 
Plus COLONIAL EDDIE ALBERT nm ae a ae 
“SEVEN WERE SAVED* WATS G5" FAYE MARLOWE - GAIL PATRICK “ALL TRIUMPHANT.” : 
Barnes, Herald Tribune ” 
HUMPHREY BOGART - BARBARA STANWYCK 











ai ears ETHEL MERMAN ALEXIS SMITH 


In The Musical Smash 
IN WARNER BROS. PICTURE 


“ANMTE GET YOUR GON’ | | rise TWO MRS. CARROLLS” 


Music and Lyrics Ey IRVING BERLIN 





Book by weneeat ond DOROTHY FIELDS With NIGEL BRUCE 
Directed ty JOSHUA LOGAN Directed by Peter Godfrey - Produced by Mark Hellinger 
ZIEGFELD Sth Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-520, - Evenings $:30. IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’way WARNERS’ 


Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Fr iday & Sat. $).20-$6 Eves. 8:35 © Matinees Wed. & Soat., 2:35 
“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND ENCHANTING.” —Atkinson, Times al @) L L y A @) oO D 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30.—MAIL ORDERS FILLED Broadway at 51st Street 
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LETTERS 





10 the Editor 





“White” or Menshevik 


®@ The following exchange of letters passed between Bertram D. Wolfe and a pro- 
fessor at a well-known American college concerning an applicant to teach Russian 
history. We are reprinting the letters because of the interest the views expressed may 
have for our readers. Since that is the reason for publication, we are omitting all names 


except that of Mr. Wolfe. 


Dicar BERTRAM WOLFE: 

Thank you very much indeed for your 
recent letter and the information con- 
cerning Mr. X. He looks like an in- 
teresting possibility. My only doulst 
would be concerning his qualifications 
to deal with the internal developments 
under the Soviet regime, in view of the 
fact that he has been out of Russia so 


long, and his basic attitude toward the 
developments of the past thirty years. 
In other words, how “white,” or how 
Menshevik, is he? (I assume that he 
is either.) 


I am glad to know that you are 
writing on a book on Russia. That is 
something to look forward to. We cer- 
tainly need it. 





Reply by Bertram D. Wolfe 


HAVE inquired concerning the po- 
litical views of Mr. X., and the man 
who recommended him to me in the first 
place answers: “Unfortunately, he is 
not a Menshevik; he is apolitical.” 

However, I think you do wrong to 
imply, as it seems to me your letter 
does, that being “white” or “Menshevik” 
necessarily disqualifies a man _ for 
scholarship and teaching. Among those 
who chose to emigrate after the October 
Revolution are, of course, a number of 
men who are fanatical or a mass of 
spiritual scar tissue; but there are also 
among them many of the greatest in- 
tellects and scholars that old Russia 
could boast of and, like the Germans 
who fled from Hitler, they could easily 
produce a number of distinguished uni- 
versities-in-exile were they given half 
a chance. 

I do not see why academic freedom is 
denied to holders of dissenting political 
views on Russia here in our land, except 
that I know that a tremendously suc- 
cessful propaganda campaign has suc- 
ceeded in giving many Americans the 
notion that all such exiles are pro- 





that can stand the test of events. 





Tzarist, or counter-revolutionaries, or 
embittered reactionaries. Of course, this 
is not true. Among them are also lib- 
erals, democrats, sincere Socialists and 
revolutionaries, even “fellow-traveler 
Mensheviks” and nostalgic nationalists 
who have become apologists for every- 
thing in the Stalin regime since Stalin 
occupied Eastern Poland, the Baltic 
Jands, regained Port Arthur, ete. 

In a recent symposium with Kerensky 
during the war, I was the critic and he 
the defender of Stalin for precisely that 
reason! Kerensky, of course, is not one 
of the scholars I refer to, but was a 
liberal labor lawyer and _ professional 
politician. . . . Professor Karpovich of 
Harvard, our most distinguished leader 
in Slavic studies, came to this country 
in 1917 as part of the Bakhmetieff pur- 
chasing mission and refused to return 
when the Bolsheviks seized power. He 
remains a Russian democrat and critic 
of the present regime, which has not 
prevented him from training a. whole 
generation of American professors and 
department heads in the field of Slavic 
studies, 


Nor does the fact that a man has been 
out of Russia for 20 or 30 years prevent 
him from following changes in Russian 
institutions and economy—indeed, some 
of them know much more about Russia, 


studying here in freedom and free to — 


analyze governmental reports, than they 
could possibly know if they had re- 
mained there. This applies to men like 
Prokopovich, who ran the Insttiute of 
Russian Economic Studies in Prague; to 
Karpovich, as historian; to Fedotoff, as 
student of church history; to Timasheff, 
in many fields; to Schwarz, in manage- 
ment, labor, economy; to Miliukov in 
his history of Russian Culture, to which 
he returned after he failed in politics, 
and to many more. Even from the obscure 
Menshevik monthly  Sotsialisticheski 
Vestnik I have often learned much more 
of the real meaning of the Five-Year 
Plan figures, for example, than I could 
from a direct study which I made of the 
figures myself. These men follow de- 
velopments in their native land with a 
nostalgia, an intellectual tension, and a 
leaning-over-backwards objectivity that 
is a3 illuminating in results as it is @ 
priori unexpected. 











That is- not to say that Mr. X. ig 


any of these things. As I told you ig 
my prior letter, I do not know him per. 
sonally, and you will have to determing 
his fitness by interviewing him when yoy 
get to New York. My “sermon” og 
academic freedom for dissident Russians, 
provided they are academic material, 
was merely directed at a possible unjust 
position that may prevail on your com. 
mittee, as I know it does in many placeg 
where they ate trying to set up @ 
Russian department and often choosg 
American ignoramuses merely bceausg 
they are Americans who have taken a 
conducted tour or two, or unscholarly 
apologists with an axe to grind, in, 
preference to briHiant men, without 
going into the true qualifications of each 
candidate. 

As a matter of fact, I approached a 
number of men whom I could have rece 
ommended most warmly, but they re. 
fused to leave New York and starvation 
because they each have in gestation 
another magnum opus- which requires 
the resources of the Slavonic Division 
of the New York Public Library for 
research. New York City. 
————__ 








Atom Bombs and Pacifism 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
To the Editor: 


Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan is an in- 
eorrigible pacifist. Miss Hughan, writing 
in the Herald Tribune, demands that we 
“cease” our diabolical manufacture” of 
atomie bombs “without delay” and that 
“we also destroy our existing stock of 
the bomb”, All the nations and peoples 
of the world would indeed be “on an 
equal footing,” could they be induced to 
discard all inventions and gadgets and 
return to teeth and claws? Either abol- 
ish war altogether I say, or fight wars 
with weapons capable of settling them in 
minutes instead of drawing out agony 
for years. 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
thesis of the latest book of William B, 
Ziff——T wo Worlds—what its author has 


ANH 


The New Leader Would Like to Give You 


A Free Copy of 


PROSPECTS ann POLICIES 


By HERBERT MORRISON 


Leader of the House of Commons in Britain’s Labor Government 


This book is full of the finest kind of political analysis, The kind 
It contains no exploded prophecies, 


ro false evaluations. It is an analysis by an astute political mind 





‘what the score is.” 









who has been at the heart of events for many years, who knows 


There are two chapters on the future of Britain's Labor Party 
which are indispensable reading for any one who wants to fully 
understand the background of Britain’s position in world affairs, and 
Britain's outlook at the Peace Conference. 


Morrison presents the broad political outline which must guide 
the great powers in achieving a balanced peace in the world. In his 


to say in regard to the relative mane 
powers of Russia and the United States 
by 1970 gives one plenty of food for 
serious thought. Ziff envisions the Sos 
viet Union having over 9,500,000 square 
miles of territory east of the Elbe River 


by that date with a population of 429,- | 


000,000. Should the situation in the Far 
East not improve, however, and Russia 
be enabled to grab off H’sinkiang, Man- 
chuko and Korea, she could have a total 
area of over 11,000,000 square miles with 
as many as 530,000,000 inhabitants. W8 
are unlikely to have more than 156,000, 
000 by 1970. Which is a far more sige 
nificant indication of the futility of dee 
stroying our stock of atom bombs before 
one-world government is realized than 
comparisons of relative man-power and 
potential “cannon fodder” made previ 
ously by Ely Culbertson. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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essay “A Restatement of Some Socialist Principles’’ Morrison has 


produced a tour de force of political insight which should not be missed 


by any thinking American. 


We are anxious to see that you have a personal copy of this vital 
book. We are, therefore, giving it as a free premium to each NEW 
subscriber to The New Leader. In addition, each one year subscription, = 
costing only $3.00, brings you not only 52 regular issues of THE 


ETAT 


HH 


NEW LEADER, but also ten free, magazine-type sections of WORLD 


EVENTS, a series of background reports published exclusively for 


THE NEW LEADER. 


NOTE: Current subscribers to The New Leader may obtain 


copy of Mr. Morrison’s book at a special reduced rate of = 
50 cents a copy. The supply is very limited since we are = 
saving most of the available copies for new subscribers. = 


NAME 


:, -—.—. PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL NOW — : 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. HM = 
Please enter my subscription to THE NEW LEADER, for which I 
enclose my check for $3.00. I am to get 52 regular issues of the paper, 


10 free supplements of WORLD EVENTS, and a copy of PROSPECTS 
AND POLITICS, by Herbert Morrison, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
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(The rate for Canadian subscriptions is $3.50 per year.) 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
being used by the Communisis within 


the union. 
7” «© ” 


Orr union will not be weakened if you 
clean up the mess these Communists 
have made in our union, but on the con- 
trary it will be strengthened because it 
“will be on the beam again, fighting for 
our members’ pork chops, hours and con- 
ditions first. ; 

‘You cannot depend on the few non- 

Communist officials being able to defeat 

the well. organized Communists in the 

union. The non-Communist officials are 
overruled and harrassed by the Com- 
munists who are in control of such things 
+ as the Pilot and you will notice that by 
reading it, in your National Council, 
» they use their majority on the Natienal 
Council to railroad through anything 
that the Party instructs them to... « 

The Communists ‘whitewash officials 

who hav¢ glearly demonstrated their in- 
competenee-and lack of. ability in their 
jobs in the union, They have attempted 
to whitewash these officials simply be- 
cause they were Communists and have 
taken the position that a Communist, 
regardless of his faults, is above critic- 
ism, and there is immediately raised a 
ery that criticism, of-these officials is red- 
baiting and an attempt to purge Com- 
munists from the union. 
' The niajority clique worked for three 
days preventing the Council from doing 
jts regular work, while they attempted 
to have the charges which I brought 
against Joe Stack thrown out. Failing 
in that, they then tried to get five mem- 
bers of the Party on the Trial Commit- 
tee, and spent three days in trying to 
force this kind of activity and in the end 
they succeeded in getting three of the 
majority clique on the committee. 

The Communist officials in the union 
have used this majority clique in the 
*" National Council to continue to squander 
thousands and thousands of your dollars, 
the objections of the President and 


| others are swiftly voted down. 


* * * 


So it is your job, the membership . se 
agai today to preserve our union. 

+ How can this be done? 

We know the Communists within the 
®nion take advantage of the fact that 
you, the membership, are continuously 
sailing and therefore are unable to give 
all. your attention to what happens in 
the union ashore. 

Some members even when ashore, do 
Rot bother to attend meetings. Others, 
go to meetings, simply to get cards 
stamped and leave as quickly as possible. 
If you are to prevent domination of your 
“tnion by this handful of Communists 
who are well organized, then you must 
make it your business to become well or- 
ganized, same as they do. Attend all 
your meetings; be prepared to stay all 
hight if necessary, thereby not allowing 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 


$1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
a member withdraws. 
o 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


e 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
” 

Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 | 





Ask for booklet C-62 
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'Curran’s Fight Against the CP 
} 


the meeting to drift into their hands. 
Caucus aboard ships. Do the same thing 
in meetings aboard ships. See meetings 
are fully attended. Send in resolutions. 
Do not allow anyone to bring in ready- 
made resolutions and have them adopted 
without full discussion and find out 
where they come from. Back those of- 
ficials fully who are working to see to it 
that no groups, Communists or otherwise, 
take away control of the union from you. 
See to it that rank and filers, non-Com- 
munists are named to and elected to com- 
mittees that are set up from time to time 
in the meetings in various ports and 
aboard ships. 

Communists make it their business to 
see to it that they are on every im- 
portant committee and if you will notice 
in our union, the same faces, the same 
ones are on almost every committee. 
They are able to do this because you do 
not nominate and see that new faces are 
elected on committees and in offices from 
time to time. 

There are only approximately 500 
Communists in our union, but they are 
articulate and they make it their busi- 
ness to stay on the beach as long as pos- 
sible, obtain appointments to jobs: and 
ship only enough to keep them in good 
standing as active seamen. There are 
70,000 or 80,000 of you, the rank and 
file and non-Communists an] you can, by 


being fully active in the union, defeat 
these few hundred Communists. 
Demanding purges of Communists 


from the union will accomplish nothing, 
just as the demand now to outlaw the 
Communist Party legally will accomplish 
They will not only go under- 
ground, but such action endangers all 
liberals and democracy itself. 

They must be defeated in the meetings 
aboard ship and ashore. They must be 
defeated in elections and at conventions. 
Their program must be shown up as not 
a program for a trade union, and our 
union in particular, but as a program 
of making the union a-stooge union for 
the Communist Party. Therefore, every 
member must— 

1. Make it your business to attend 
every membersnip meeting and stay un- 
til the end of the meeting, no matter 
how long it takes. 

2. Participate actively in the meetings. 
Do not sit in the back of the meeting 
and allow the Communists to oceupy the 
floor in the meeting and do all the talk- 
ing. Demand your rights to be heard in 
the meetings and help in the making of 
policies. 

3. Do your share in nominating and 
electing rank and filers to the position 
of chairman of meetings and member- 
ship on committees. 

4. Come to meetings prepared te see to 
it that the rank and file members of the 
union — the non-Communists — are also 
going to participate fully in the affairs 
of the union and the petty politicians 
will not be permitted to run the meet- 
ings as they have been doing in the past. 

* ~~ * 


lr you, the membership, want to pre- 
serve the rank and file character of your 
union, and I repeat, I know you do—if 
you want your union to work for you in- 
stead for the Communist Party, if you 
want to preserve the conditions you have 
gained aboard ships, establish unity of 
all seamen, then you will act and pre- 
serve your union by fully participating 
in all its activities as a good member 
should. 

The Communists within the union can 
be defeated in this way and their domi- 
nation and control of our union—the Na- 
tional Maritime Union—can be eliminated 
and returned fully to the rank and file 
members of the union who sail the ships, 
and whose first interest is better wages, 
hours, and conditions for seamen, and 
honest unity of all maritime workers 
without domination or contro) by any 


groups, political or otherwise. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


James Battistoni, noted Social Demo- 
erat, of Buffalo, N. Y., member of State 
Executive Committee, S.D.F., President 
of Mazzajini Society, has been appointed 
regent of the Italian Consular Agency 
The U.S. War Dept. has asked the Rand 


for Buffalo and Western New York... « 


School permission to translate into Ger- 
man ABC of Porliamentary Law, by 
August Claessens and Rebecca Jarvis 
and to use this booklet for orientation 
and cultural work in Germany. The re- 
quest was granted. ... Newark, N. J.: 
Forum, Friday, April 11, 8:30 p. m., 
Louis Yagoda “Is Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Desirable?” April 18, Harry Paxton 
Howard, “Storm Over Asia,” at Essex 
House. Clinton Ave. and Broad Street. 
May ‘Day Meeting: Friday, May 2, 8:30 
p. m., at W.C. Center, 179 Clinton Ave., 
August Claessens and others. ... Pas- 
saic, N. J.; May Day Meeting, Thursday, 
May 1, 8 p. m., W.C. Center, 50 Howe 
Ave., Henry Jager and others. ... 
Philadelphia, Pa.: May Day Celebration 
Thursday, May 1, Labor Educational 
Center, 415 South 19th St. Concert and 
speakers. May 15: General Membership 
Meeting. ... New Haven, Conn.: August 
Claessens speaks at W.C. Forum, 72 Le- 
gion St., Saturday, April 12, 8:30 p. m. 
Topic: “Collectivism and Individual Lib- 
erty.”. Petitions on amendment to 
Immigration Laws will soon be presented 
to Congress. Rush back filled petitions. 


NEW YORK 
May Day Celebration Conference: Sat- 


urday, April 2, 2 p. m., at Rand School 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


Speakers: Israel] Feinberg, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Benjamin Kaplan, 
Ralph Toledano, Sam Friedman, and 


others. Delegates will be present from 
many trade unions, fraternal and polit- 
ical groups. Committees will report on 
Arrangements and Program... Newly- 
elected Officers will be installed at a 
Dinner Party, Wednesday, April 16, 6:30 
p. m. sharp, Mecca Restaurant, 6 East 
30th St., N. Y. C.... Mid-Bronx Branch: 
Buet Supper, and discussion. Liston M. 
Oak, “What I Saw in Poland.” Saturday, 
May 3, at the W.C. School, 108 East 181st 
St., Bronx. ... / Algernon Lee speaks over 
radio station W.E.V.D. every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 p. m.... Boat Ride to 
Bear Mountain: Sunday, May 18. Aus- 
pices W.C. Get tickets, $1.75 for adults, 
$1.15 for children, at the S.D.F. City 
Office. . . . Upper West Side Branch: 
Meeting Tuesday, April 15, 8:30 p. m., 
at Mrs. Anna S. Beck, 324 West 103rd 
St., Apt. 1. Talk by Ralph Toledano. ... 
Claessens-East Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, April 14, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. 
Tremont Ave. Special meeting. Sup- 
perette and Social, Saturday, April 19, 
8 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Ave... . / August 
Claessens. speaks for Laurelton Liberal 
Liberal Party Club, Tuesday, April 15. 
... German Branch: May Day meeting, 
May 2. ... Memorial Meeting for Sarah 
Volovick, April 25, P.S. 95, Gouverneur 
and Sedgwick Aves. Auspices: S.D.F, 
Branch in Amalgamated Coop. Houses, 
W.C. Br. 520, The Cooperative Houses, 
and other groups. Speakers: Esther 
Friedman, Dr. Simon Berlin, Morris 
Waldman, and others. .. . City Conven- 
tion: Local New York, S.D.F. will con- 


vene on June 6. . . . Coming Dinners: 
To Dr, and Mrs. Simon Berlin, auspices 
Upper West Side Branch, April 26.... 
To Dorothy Silverglied, Sunday, April 20," 
5 p. m., at the C & L Restaurant. Aus- 
pices W.C. Branch 53.... To A. Philip 
Randolph, May 17. Auspices: Reunion of 
Old-timers. ... To Jsaae M. Sehiff, June 
7. Auspices: Reunion of Old-timers, 
S.D.F., and W.C. Branch 665. ... Te 
David Stein, April 19, Liberal Party at 
Temple, 3034 Ocean Parkway. ... Wil- 
liam Karlin Branch meets Tuesday, at 
8:30 p. m., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Rutes, 849 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn 





Almost two-thirds of America’s peace 
time recreation spending is for movies, 
theatres and amusements; reading, hob- 
bies and pets; and radios and musical 
instruments. Movies accounted for over 
one-fifth of recreation spending in 1941, 
a Twentieth Century Fund report shows 





A Twentieth Century Fund report re- 
veals that American workers show a de 
cided trend away from heavy, unskilled 
manual labor to more skilled occupations 
and professional work. 





According to a Twentieth Century Fund 
investigation, two large corporations pré= 
duce 80 percent, by value, of all the large 
electric lamps sold in the United States. 


AMERICA'S DISPLACED PERSONS 


@ The Nationa! Sharecroppers Fund, | 
with Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman as:| 
Chairman and Alfred Baker Lewis 
as Secretary-Treasurer, is making an 
appeal for funds for the work of 
organizing about 2,000,000 American 
migratory workers. In the truest 
sense, Dr, Lindeman says, these peo- 
ple are displaced persons. They be- 
long nowhere. Their only homes are 
the shacks or tents rented to them 
on the mass-production farms, to be 
lived in for a few weeks before they 
| move on. Though most of them are 
| citizens, they cannot vote; their chil- 
dren are seldom in one place long 
enough to attend school. Even per- 
manent church affiliations are denied 
to them. Their lives are lived on the 
back roads and in the back fields of 
| our country. 

There are some among them who 
insist that they have a right to a 
| better life. They have learned the 
story of the courageous groups ef 
Negro and white sharecroppers in 
the South who have built the first: 
organization of these most under- 
privileged workers in our country. 
| They have asked that the message 
, of brotherhood and union be brought 
| to their people too. These people are 
| poor and scattered. They need help.. 
To support their movement The Na- 
| tional Sharecroppers Fund has un- 
| dertaken to raise $50,000. It is a 
small sum to be devoted to a great 
| task. The address of the Fund is 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
Ne 
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EVENT or tHe SEASON 





SATURDAY EVE., MAY 17, 1947 





“REUNION OF OLD-TIMERS” 


Sth ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 


Testimonial in Honor of 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 








GRAND BALLROOM - HOTEL COMMODORE 





LEON HENDERSON 


Chairman, Testimonial Committee 





MUSIC -:- DANCING -:- ENTERTAINMENT | 











TICKETS $7.50 per person—Make check payable to 

DAVID SILVERMAN, Treas., and mail to CHARLES 

GROSSMAN, Chairm., REUNION OF OLD TIMERS, 
15 E. 22nd Si., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Catching Up With Homework 


LONG railway trip offers a good chance to 

catch up with one’s homework, to keep. abreast 

of the flood of magazines, newspapers and 
pamphlets which pile up faster than one can read 
them at home. To be sure, there will be a new batch 
on the desk as soon as one returns; but sufficient to 
the day is the reading thereof. 

In the periodical literature I read I would be 
inclined to award some kind of prize to George 
Orwell’s essay, “The Prevention of Literature,” in 
the March Atlantic Monthly. It is the best essay I 
have read for a long time. It is a vivid, unanswerable 
analysis of the sentence of death which totalitarianism 
passes on free, creative culture and punctures the 
sophistries that are sometimes invoked on behalf of 
mental slavery. | can perhaps convey a little of the 
spirit of the essay by citing a few lines: 

“The controversy over freedom of speech and 
of the ptess is at bottom a controversy over the 
desirability, or otherwise, of telling lies... . 
Certain themes cannot be celebrated in words, 
and tyranny is one of them, ... At present we 
know only that the imagination, like certain wild 
animals, will not breed in captivity. Any writer 
or journalist who denies that fact—and_ nearly 
all the current praise of the Soviet Union con- 
tains or implies such a denial—is, in effect, de- 
manding his own destruction.” 

The power of Orwell’s writing was enhanced be- 
cause immediately after this essay appeared a con- 
tribution from the Soviet writer, Leonid Leonov. No 
more vivid contrast between the vivid creative 
imagination of the free mind and the empty banality 
of the robot mind could well be presented. And the 
effect is all the more impressive because Leonoy is 
not a common hack Soviet journalist. but a novelist 
of some ability and originality. 

How much higher The Atlantic would stand today 


in terms of moral courage and foresight if it hed 


printed a few essays on the irrecon ilable moral and 
cultural conflict between freedom and totalitarianism 
during the war vears! Alas. at that time it was giving 


its readers a grotesque caricature of the Polish tragedy 


yse-Linted spectacles of Anna Louise 


Strong. It was printing nothing on Russia to which 


| 
i 


through the 


the Soviet censorship could have taken exception. ft 
was softening up its readers about the true nature 
and objectives of Communist totalitarianism, leaving 
them most woefully unprepared for the impact of the 
political facts of the postwat world. 


7 a aa 


I; is odd to note in what curious places pro-Soviet 
apologetics crop up. The notorious Protestant is not 
the only Communist-front magazine which directs an 
appeal to the clergy. It has become almost a routine 
performance for some nitwit in clerical garb to stand 
up and announce, to the vociferous applause of 
atheistic audiences, that the Soviet Communists, with 
their mass killings and slave labor camps, are putting 
into practice the principles of Jesus Christ. 

One doesn’t look for the Voice of Moscow in the 
financial section of the New York Times. Yet in this 
section, on March 23, 1 spied a curious paid ad- 
vertisement, running to four columns, of the Value 
Line Investment Survey. Its main function, so the 
advertisement states, “is to provide a current and 
continuous standard by which to determine when indi- 
vidual common stocks are cheap or dear.” 

But three columns of this paid advertisement were 
devoted to an attack on Truman’s proposal to aid 
Greece. If its guesses on stock values are no more 
accurate than its estimate of Soviet political realities, 
thev wouldn't be worth betting a plugged nickel on, 
We are soothingly told that “it is a temporary dic- 
tatorship and it is worth noting that the goal of 
personal freedom is not lost sight of.” Better vet, 
“Russian Communists have the same love of God and 
their fellowmen that other people have.” One won- 
ders when Communists began to love God. The ghost 
of the Monroe Doctrine is invoked without regard 
for the fact that the worldwide fifth column offensive 
of Communism takes no account of regional bounda- 
ries. It will be interesting to follow the future po- 
litte al adventures ol Che Value Line. Judging from 
this first effort. I think its editors would be wel 
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advised to stick to calculating the ups and downs 


of Wildeat Oil Stock. 


* * * 


I RECEIVED an endorsement from an old Moscow 
journalistic colleague on my discussion of “Pink 
Snow Over Russia.” I prize the communication be- 
cause the writer, a sturdy, independent, old-fashioned 
American newspaperman, did more to promote free- 
dom of the press than a dozen stuffy academic com- 
missions might hope to achieve. Instead of trying to 
appease censors, he made censors quail before him 
as his. bellowing, accusing “It’s true, isn’t it?” rang 
out in Moscow and other totalitarian capitals. His 
comment, with the characteristic note of wry humor, 
reads as follows: 








\ * ‘Hair-taising’ is an apt characterization of 
the assumption by Edgar Snow that ‘facts pre- J 
sented to the Soviet public are usually correct.’ ” 
Even Podolsky of fond memory exempted Soviet | 
newspaper stories from censorship with a non- 
commital “True, as far as I know.’ Possibly the 
sentence is a play on semantics, facts always”. 
being correct and- what isn’t correct is not a \ 
fact.” 
(Podolsky, one.of the more likable and intelligeng 

Soviet censors of my acquaintance, was slaughtered 


during the purges of the thirties. ) 
* * 














A Significant Parallel 

® The following two .items are quoted verbatia 
from the New York Times of April 1: . 

‘President Truman’s program of ‘unconditional | 
aid’ to anti-Soviet governments will ‘unite the 4% 
world against America and divide America — 
against herself’.”,—- Henry Wallace at Madison 
Square Garden. 

“Marshal Tito warned the world against a 
division into two blocs. These blocs, he said, 
were on the one side a numerically small but 
dangerous ‘fron} of imperialist and warmongers’ 
and on the other ‘the big front of the people and 
all the countries that want peace.’ ””°—Despatch 
from Belgrade. 

So there is a hands-across-the-sea intellectual united 
front between Wallace, the phony humanitarian, and 
Tito, the tyrant, who has broken all Yugoslav records 
for executions and political imprisonments. 
































An Editorial— 


The Right Number at Last 


HAT is going on in the communication field 

is something much more important than a 

strike. A new section of the working class 
is discovering the benefits of organization. Before 
our eves a great new union has come into existence. 
The employment policies of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, coupled with its carefully 
calculated personnel methods and_ publicity cam- 
paigns. have combined to keep its employees in a 
special class. In every case of public emergency, one 
of the sweet-voiced hello-girls has been played up in 
the press as a heroine. The impression has been given 
that each of these thousands of young ladies would 
be a likely candidate for the title of Miss America 
and that they serve with an enthusiasm which is equal 
to their charm. This process of glorification has been 
so successful that nobody has stopped to ask any 
vulgar questions about the paycheck upon which the 
well-advertised charms are maintained. It was a good 
as it lasted, 
The ATA T runs the biggest business in the world. 


By virtue of an act of Congress, it is exempt from 


trick —as lone 


the anti-trust law. It enjoys the advantages of a legal 
monopoly, slightly regulated. Its division into 19 
operating companies is an easily recognizable camou- 
flage. It gives company officials the basis for the 
hitherto successful effort to fragmentize the workers, 
Since pavrates’ are different in various sections of the 
country, the company stubbornly refuses bargain 
on a nationwide basis. It runs business straight 
across the country, but insists that its workers bargain 
by states or regions. It is a big business, but objecis 
to facing a big union. 

The company is, naturally, one of the most pros- 
perous. On the stock market its shares are quoted 
around 165. In 1945 its profits ran to the tidy figure 
of over $171,000,000. In 1946 the take was more 
than $191,000,000. Yet this great concern with these 
great profits rewarded its workers chiefly with per- 
sonnel build-ups. They were constantly being told 
about their steady jobs, their nice, clean work, the 
respectability of their social position. Everything was 



































































done to fasten in their minds the notion that they 
are separate from the rude proletarians who get dirty§ 
in factories. form unions and concern themselves with 
materialistic considerations. 

The wages paid by this super-prosperous concert 
headed by the distinguished philanthropist, Walter) 
S. Gifford, are shocking. In the South, ‘employees 
start at $22 a week, in New York at $28. The top 
pay is $31 down South and $44 in New York. If the 
increase demanded, $12 across the board, were granted 
the average would still be low, } 

No one can sav that the telephone strike is due to 
labor agitators. In each section of the country and 
for each category of workers there has for a long 
time been a separate “union.” They were company 
unions at the start. They were nice, respectable, peaces] 
ful organizations. Their leaders have never been labor 
bosses strutting in the light of publicity. Had wages 
been increased,in proportion to the increase in living 
costs, they might have remained quiet and docile. 

Finally, sheer necessity drove the s attered organise] 
zation tocether in the National Federation of Teles 
phone Workers. It now includes 294.000 of the 
600.000 men and women in the telephone industry@ 
The leader is Joseph Beirne. not a high-powered of 
eanizer from outside, but a man who came up in thé 
industry and who. with his national policy commilteeg) 
is running the strike quietly but efficiently. He eafns) 
his $12,000 a vear. 
industry-wide bargaining, on a national settlement) 
with regional wage differentials, he has shown that 


In his insistence on collective 


he understands what it is all about. 

The vital question is not the extent of a wage boost. 
It is, rather, the form of trade union organization 
which will result from the strike. No matter how the 
struggle may go in the various regions, it seems evis 
dent in advance that the NFTW is have to stay and 
that it will very soon have the majority of telephone 
workers joined in a permanent national union. Whether 
they will join forces with the AFL or CIO remains: 
to be decided. In either case, a new sector has beew 
added to the labor front. 
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